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INCE it became clear to all men not long since that the 
§, saloon must go, there has been much generalizing about 
i Yd social substitutes. One group has held that anyone 
‘| with a little money, the will to “do good by men,” 
aa a knack of making doughnuts or tasty chinz curtains, could 
: (ai a successful substitute. Another group has put forth the 
‘m@eping statement that every effort made in the past to 
flitute something for the saloon has failed; that men went 
ashe saloon to drink—take away the liquor and the thing 
(lapses ; that, in a word, there is no substitute. Let me be 


im@ther they sang a dirge at its closing, after a much adver- 
| but brief career. At any rate it was taken over by a real 
on man and among the mottoes that he put up in place of 


“A saloon is a place for drink, not for worship.” 


®Rum and Religion won’t mix any more than oil and 
J ” 


vl The best patron of a saloon is the man with the biggest 
‘st, not the man with the most religion.” 

| They sang the Doxology when they opened this place. 
1 ll sing, ‘ Here’s to good old wine.’ ” 

always thought that chap knew his business. There was 
ihumbug, no pretence about him. He recognized that the 
pon, as such, cannot be reformed, for the simple reason that 
#® basis of its business is bad, though he might not have 
beed with the latter thought. 

fet, the person who would insist that the saloon never 
Ived any good purpose is, in my opinion, as far from the 
sth as he who extols it as a straight out, unalloyed social 
issing. Admitting, if you will, that the good is far out- 
iighed by the evil, and that the verdict passed against it is 
#6 what of it was good? And what can be done through 
Mal settlements and other agencies to keep that good while 
4 bad is scrapped? What makes the saloon so attractive to 
jn? I know there are sofhe men who say that the only 
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he Saloon of the Next Generation 
By William H. Matthews 


thing that sends them to the saloon is their desire for strong 
drink; they want to get near intoxication, if not all the way. 
And they haven’t much patience with you when you argue 
otherwise. I suppose they are making the mistake of judging 
others by their own thirsts and inclinations. 

Five years ago when I spent some eight continuous months 
looking into working and living conditions in steel towns, I 
took the larger part of my meals in saloon restaurants. And I 
did it for two reasons: because I got better meals there than I 
could get in other places near the mills and because I wanted 
to mix in with the mill men. 
restaurant was frankly run as a feeder for the bar, I saw that 
whether a man bought one glass of beer, or two, or three or 
none at all, he was welcome to the place. I became acquainted 
with several steel workers who, as they moved from town to 
town on different jobs, had some favorite saloon to which they 
always went. Why? ‘To get adrink? Yes, sometimes. But 
for several other reasons, and good ones. It was literally their 
club house. They got from the barkeeper the news of what 
had happened since they were in town last; they learned from 
him whether certain of their pals were on a particular job in 
town; they made appointments to meet there—“ Tell him if 
he comes in that I will be around tonight ”’; in some instances 
they stopped long enough to write letters. It was to them 
what the City Club, the Union League Club, the University 
Club is to hundreds of other men. And the bartender was 
always on the job. Nothing special was done for them. There 
was nothing effusive about the welcome they received. Just, 
“ Hello, Jack—back in town ?—what’ll you have?” perhaps. 
All were treated alike—a spirit of democracy that was most 
appealing. 

Surely you know that it is that very spirit that gives the 
saloon much of its attractiveness to many men. Stand at the 
bar and watch it. No patronizing. The fellow who throws 
his nickle down gets the same treatment as the man who 
spends a quarter. And they aren’t too respectable or high- 
toned. Watch a long bar for half an hour.. You'll see white- 
collared men, well-dressed men with Stetson and Panama hats 
and men with torn caps and no hats at all; teamsters with mud 
off the wagon wheels all over their clothes, some of them with 
their vests split all the way up the back; men with sleeves 
rolled up to shoulders and their flesh glistening with sweat; 
others with white cuffs—all lined up together, touching 
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And while I know that the - 
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elbows, talking as they drink. Where in any of aie settlement 
men’s clubs, where in any church or Y. M. C. A. men’s club 
do you see that? Oh, no—the settlements are doing much 
with children and women, but the men they barely touch. 
And the practical question before settlement and community 
workers is, it seems to me, How can you make your houses fill 
the place of this side of the saloon life? You ought to be on 
the job right now. The past six months there has been so 
much talk about it—meetings, meetings, meetings—and always 
a column in the newspapers as to what ought to be done. 


The Men’s Coffee House 

Anp that I may not be accused of that very same wealth of 
generalization, let me tell you about a little start that was 
made five weeks ago on a city corner where trucks stop at 
noon and where sweaty, overalled, flannel-shirted, big-voiced 
men are thick on the street when the noon whistle blows. A 
closed saloon was rented. ‘The bar, which had been removed 
to the brewery, was hauled back, along with the mirror. The 
place was given a new coat of paint inside and out. The only 
change in the front was a big new sign, ‘“‘ Men’s Coffee 
House,” where the brewery trade mark formerly hung, and an 
“Open for Business at Noon” on the window two days 
before opening. It is not a very big place, seating fifty-six 
men at fourteen round tables, with a kitchen in the rear so 
that everything is cooked on the place. A good water filter 
where ice water can always be drawn is in a get-at-able place. 
There is a wash room. At night the place is well lighted. 

We made up our mind to make a reputation first of all for 
food. We had a cook, bar-man and dishwasher on the job 
the first day. Two of us went over to look on a bit, to eat 
with the others. We had to put on aprons and get behind the 
bar to meet the rush. We thought it would wear off in a few 
days—it was a new place—but it didn’t. We were behind 
the bar every day until we could get other men to swing the 
job. Yesterday one hundred and three men were there from 
twelve to one; I counted every chair taken at 12:15 and 
twelve men eating at the bar. The 11 to 12 P. M. hour is 
almost as heavy. 

Only a restaurant, you say? 
in mind. It is already more than that. 
men came in, ate quickly and went out. The third day they 
began to ask a few questions. We answered them. Several 
of them wanted to know if this or that organization was back 
of the place; it was being said so in the saloons across the way. 
We met their questions in straight-out manner. Gradually the 
men began to sit out the noon hour, talking freely back and 
forth. We had a big sign over the bar: “If you have any 
suggestions as to how this place might be better run, let us 
have them.” ‘They began to make them, suggesting a way of 
speeding up the serving which we put in to good advantage the 
next day. A newspaper rack in one corner seemed not to be 
noticed for the first week. It had in it some dailies and a 
few current magazines. “Then some of the men began to pick 
out the papers after eating. Some checker boards went 
untouched for two weeks, till one day a man asked, ‘ What 
are they doing up there?” He was told, and every noon since 
they have been in use. We had a victrola in mind, but went 
a bit slow on that. A week ago it was sent over. It stayed 
on the floor boxed up the first day. The second day one table 
of men asked, “‘ How about that box in the corner? Going to 
have music at dinner?”” And we opened up the box. The 
first record happened to be John McCormack’s Dear Old Pal 
of Mine. It brought forth a big cheer, yet no more than the 
Sextet and two English songs of De Gogorza. Now they look 
for it every noon, ask for different pieces and it has added 
much to the spirit of the place. 


No, we have more than that 


The first few days the 
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Eating there every day myself, I have talked with mai 
the men. They speak freely across the tables about 
questions, the situation in Europe, etc. They are a g 
crowd. You know that Victory loan poster of the c 
overalled man digging down in his pocket, the strength of th ney 
face, the “ Sure we'll finish the job” type of chap? ‘There arg 
twenty men there every noon—yes, more—any one of whon 
would have satisfied the artist looking for his model: cl 
shop men, truckmen, dock men. “It’s a reg’lar place you 
got here all right ’—-several times we’ve heard that. Not 
have the men come in except for the purpose of first purcha 
ing food. Had the place been opened in the winter, there 
no doubt in my mind that it would have been used in the 
evening much more than it has so far as a gathering place fe 
men who do not necessarily buy anything. That will co 
little later. Then, too, we have not yet installed soft, 
drinks which we shall do within a few days. 


And what is being done there can be done on hundred 
other corners. This place is too small. The next one wa 
open will, I hope, be one of the two-room type—a room in fl 
rear where group meetings can be held. What agency more 
than the settlement houses should be on this job? The chure 
can’t do it, nor in my opinion the Y. M. C. A.—at least 
unless they change their whole system of training. the 
workers, and no less the atmosphere of their places. A 
settlement worker who couldn’t in a pinch get behind a bax 


and run such a place—well, he has missed his calling. 1 


“will It Pay?” ; 

ONE word as to the finance of the place. The first week 
we took in for food $219.66, an average of $36.61 per day 
Last week, the fifth, we took in $401.22, a daily average | 0 
$66.87. We have not yet a full month’s bills of operation 
before us. That the food part is paying for itself, I have nq 
doubt. If that were the only thought we had in opening thi 
place, we could keep open fewer hours and operate with 
smaller staff. I confess to a little impatience when the fiz 
question asked of us is, Can you make such a place pay fal 
itself? During the past two years we have given and spe 
without question millions of dollars for the purpose of keepin: 
up the morale of our soldiers and sailors. Community house 
have been built over night. We have stressed particularly th 
importance of good food and of recreation. ‘‘ Morale,” said 
soldier tc me, recently returned from a year in France, “ 
heard a lot about that over there. How will it be over here 
I wonder?” And in our civilian life, think for a moment 6 
the money we spend on our churches, city and country club 
golf clubs; our art galleries, parks in the better parts of ou 
cities. Is it not for morale in the sense we have been usin 
that word the past two years? And do we stop as we avas 
ourselves of these places and smugly ask, Do they pay for them 
selves? Only yesterday I was near one of the theologies 
seminaries in New York and stepped through the secludes 
courtway to look at the perfect grass plot which is so carefull 
nurtured behind gray granite walls and spires, the pink ge: 
aniums and trailing ivy at every window. Perhaps that tat 
helps for the morale of the few students whose rooms opet 
upon the quadrangle. But for those whose lives are lived ii 
the cramped tenement-house districts, by whose rooms and bed 
the grinding, roaring elevated rushes day and night, room 
jammed with people, windowless rooms ofttimes, with t 
drabness and monotony of life always dragging and pressi 
down—what do all these things mean to them? 
The saloons are there, three, four, and sometimes more 

a block, always open and on the job; there with their welcom 
their food, their recreation, their good fellowship and _ the; 
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iy, Shall we be less concerned as to the morale of the boys 


»,@) men in these neighborhoods, so many of whom went forth 


} 


, she fight—less concerned now than when they wore khaki? 
inf j ill it pay?” Rather let the question be, “ Will it pay not 
is ba this?’ Yes, more than that. Unless we do this, not 


2) 
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i ARE was the fellowship and unique the program 
wherewith the Indiana State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction commemorated on June 23 the 
q thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the Indiana 
ltt Bard of State Charities. Most notable of all the features 
Vfls the personnel connected with it, from the conference com- 
/iu§ttee that played the part of hosts, the two hundred or more 
‘l\@@resentative guests, the list of distinguished speakers headed 
0 Governor Goodrich, up to the guest of honor, the venerable 
'§ venerated Timothy Nicholson, who in the quality of his 
i @aracter and the value of his public services personified the 
\’trit and achievements thus signalized. Hovering over this 
iflod fellowship, and frequently mentioned as though he were 
) Part of it, was the spirit of Oscar McCulloch, whose human 
Jich as a Christian minister and whose scientific standard as 
charity worker gave initiative to the organization of 
vWtdiana’s state board. 
i @No state has given more complete demonstration of the 
s@lue to its welfare work of continuing capable men in its 
ym@rvice. In thirty years its state board has had but three 
iieieretaries—Alexander Johnson, Ernest P. Bicknell and Amos 
iit’. Butler, honored alike for their service to Indiana and the 
jiuntry at large. All three of them have served as president 
it the National Conference of Charities and Correction, as 
wld three members of the board, Oscar McCulloch, Timothy 
(@icholson and the Rev. Francis H. Gavisk. ‘These and other 
wilembers of the board have also served several successive terms, 
y@me of them from twelve to twenty-five years, Demarchus 
yarown having rendered faithful service since 1893. Staff 
'Wilembers have been in service long periods, notably Laura 


i 
IH 
( 


Greely, chief clerk and statistician, who has been in that office 
,¥ixr twenty-five years. 


V 


“1 Under these conditions it has been possible to develop such 
program of social legislation and such administrative achieve- 
ents as were strikingly set forth in Secretary Butler’s booklet, 

| Century of Progress in Indiana, and graphically described 

Alexander Johnson in his articles entitled A State Aged 

ne Hundred in the Survey for April 22 and 29, 1916. 

i) Reminiscent not only of successes achieved, but also of the 

iruggles they cost were the addresses of those who are, or 

i ve been, officially connected with the state charities. Echoes 
* fierce fights with spoilsmen who claimed the victors’ rights 

/) patronage came back from the office of a governor who long 
yizo vetoed progressive measures, from the legislative arena 

where they were passed over his veto, from the institutions 

there the spoilers overdid their exploitation to their own 

@ndoing, and from the series of triumphs in the reform legis- 
uitures of 1883 and 1889, and onward during the quarter of a 

4entury through which there has been little or no partisan 

Jolitical interference with the administration of the state 
jaarities. 

| Towering above all these vivid personal recollections were 

{nose that came from the erect form, the clear eye, the ringing 
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with a sense of condescension and patronage, but with a glad 
eagerness, then let us quit talking about brotherhood, let us 
not believe there is any torch for us to hold on high, no faith 
for us to keep either with those who have died or those who 
live. 


Yo Indiana and Timothy Nicholson 
By Graham Taylor 
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voice, the long and accurate memory and the strong, sweet 
spirit of Timothy Nicholson, guest of honor now, in his ninety- 
first year, as he had been eleven years before on a similar 
occasion when he had reached his eightieth birthday. Back 
fifty years or more to the concern which the Yearly Meeting 


_, TIMOTHY NICHOLSON 
The “ Quaker Reformer” at ninety-one 


of Friends expressed “ for the reformation of juvenile offenders 
and the improvement of prison discipline,” was followed the 
movement for social progress in this state. And it is notable 
that so many other progressive movements the world around 
have traced their source to the same sense of mercy and justice 
for the prisoner. 

These social reforms were half derisively called “ Quaker 
measures ’’ at first, yet public officials, even those who opposed 
them, came to respect their promoter so much as to share the 
feeling of one of them who said, “I would rather be called 
down by Timothy Nicholson than to be praised by most men.” 
One of the early governors took such pride in this experience 
that he introduced Mr. Nicholson to a stranger as “ the man 
who spanked me when I was governor.” When twitted for 
fighting, though a Quaker, this ever ready Friend admitted 


the necessity of contending for his principles, though “ never 
with carnal weapons.” 
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The successive programs referred to by several of the 
speakers seemed to be almost prophetic, as the aims of one 
secretary were shown to have been carried out by another and 
as the projects under one administration were followed up 
under the next. Thus the dreams of the seers were realized in 
state politics and institutional developments, such as the inde- 
terminate sentence and parole law, the payment for a dependent 
child’s care to its mother instead of to a stranger, the state 
schools for boys and for girls, the village for epileptics and the 
state farm for misdemeanants where former inmates of jails 
live and labor in the open with a minimum of restraint in 
their healthful, restorative team-work. 
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Many messages of greeting and congratulation came 
widely scattered public officials and private citizens. Per 
tributes to the past and suggestions for the future were o 
with “after dinner’ freedom by several invited guests from 
without the home passe je Cr ae from trom Ol 


ues but who stoutly claims to be a Fob a the a 
from Illinois. On this notable occasion, as seldom clsewiil 
the overlapping generations exchanged tributes and valu . 


for the future. 


Reducing the Hazards of Peace 
By Fred R. Johnson 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, DETROIT COMMUNITY UNION 


OMPARING the number of Detroit’s war 
dead with that of her street accident victims, 
the serious consideration of greater safety in our 
city streets is as much a patriotic duty as was 
our support of the war.” This statement of Dr. J. W. 
Inches, police commissioner, describes the spirit which ani- 
mated a novel Safety First Campaign conducted in Detroit 
from May 20 to June 20. The campaign was sponsored by 
the Police Department, the Detroit Automobile Club, and 
the Detroit Safety Council with the cooperation of news- 
papers, schools, churches, theaters, factories and numerous 
civic bodies. The body of experience of the Safety First move- 
ment in factories was generously drawn upon. ‘The compen- 
sation laws with their insurance features helped in developing 
the stress now laid upon accident prevention in factories, but 
it is only of recent date that we have seriously begun to con- 
sider this wealth of experience as the basis for a vigorous cam- 
paign for the safety of life and limb on our streets. 


A large billboard erected against one side of City Hall fac- 
ing Campus Martius, which is the very heart of the city, in 
the space previously occupied by announcements for the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns, told the story in a nutshell. The citi- 
zens of Detroit were called upon in flaming red letters to 
observe a Safety First Record Month. The reasons for such 
an effort were succinctly stated. Last year there were 5,000 
street accidents and 192 deaths. “There were 352 street ac- 
cidents and 24 deaths in April. On the board were entered 
day by day during the campaign the number of accidents and 
the number of deaths. 

According to tabulations kept by the Police Department for 
the period of a year, for every accident resulting in death there 
were at least three with sufficiently grave consequences to war- 
rant their classification as serious. ‘There are no statistics to 
enlighten us as to how many of the victims of these accidents 
are crippled for life and go to swell the list of permanently 
handicapped. 
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There were special reasons why Detroit needed such a cam- 
‘paign. Because the city is the automobile manufacturing center 
of the world, with a heavy per capita ownership of automo- 
biles, a peculiarly tolerant public opinion has been developed 
with respect to reckless driving. Pedestrians make their way 
along the streets by sufferance. 
by Mayor Couzens, himself a heavy stockholder in the Ford 
plant and for years one of its chief officers, in opening the 


This tolerance was explained © 


campaign. ‘‘ Detroit has been liberal with the automobill 
Because the automobile has made Detroit a world city, W 
have felt inclined toward greater leniency than we otherw 
should have shown,” he said. It is not strange that there wet 
5,000 street accidents in one year; the remarkable fact is th 
the number was not much greater. 4 


It is estimated that 70,000 automobiles are owned by ré 
dents of Wayne county, in which Detroit is located. © 
bined with the lack of either a subway or an elevated railr 
this has caused tremendous pressure on street traffic, in 
of the fact that Detroit is laid out somewhat. similar ¥ 
L’Enfant’s plan of Washington, with several main diago 
thoroughfares radiating out from the center of the city 
supplement other streets, and with a boulevard which reli 
the crush by encircling its center. Accurate count was kept | 
the automobiles which passed the intersection of Michiga 
and Woodward avenues between 7 A. M. and 7 P. M.& 
Tuesday, June 10. The number was 27,983, with — 
going north or south on one avenue alone, Woodward. 


Oo 


All the devices for publicity and propaganda developed da 
ing the war were mobilized for this peace-time campaign. Ti 
newspapers provided feature articles and daily stories. Pasta 
in churches used safety first texts. Buttons were distribut# 
with the legend, “I am helping make Detroit safe from @ 
cidents.”” Four Minute Men invaded theaters, factories at 
public meeting places. “These speakers addressed as many 
one hundred and fifty meetings on certain days. Big publ 
gatherings were held in the Forum, accompanied by the pre 
ence of bands from the automobile factories and by othi 
special features. A safety first film was developed by tl 
Ford Motor Company and run in the moving picture house 
A special citizen’s committee to aid the movement was d 
veloped among Polish residents. The bell on the City Ha 
tolled to announce accidents which resulted in death. Ty 
million copies of publicity articles were distributed. O} 
effective pamphlet of eight pages showed, by means of six 
photographic illustrations, how accidents occur. A large ee | 
similar to the Liberty Loan posters, with a skeleton in r 
representing Carelessness gloating over an accident with ; 
ambulance in the offing, was posted in windows, on street ca 
and on billboards throughout the city. On this poster the 
words were printed: “ Carelessness—he killed 192 people 
Detroit streets last year. Let’s Drive Him Out—Be Careft 
Make Detroit Safe.” Small copies of this striking poster we 
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\tributed by the hundreds of thousands throughout the fac- 
lies of the city with this message on the reverse side: 


Dear Friend: 


bhi 
oi 

f I want to ask you to help to make Detroit safe. Be 
n careful when you are on the streets. Teach your chil- 
h dren not to play, run or roller-skate in the streets. We 


You can help. 
J. W. INcHEs, 
Police Commissioner. 


i 
iD | must save the children’s lives. 


yi 
“#One of the most interesting features was the campaign in 
W@: schools. Out of the 192 who were killed on the streets 
#t year, 57 were children, and the danger of street accidents 
li children was stressed continuously throughout the cam- 
42. The school authorities developed a four weeks’ pro- 
nm, beginning by emphasizing such subjects as the danger 
if “hitching on” after vehicles, and roller-skating in the 
eets, and concluding by considering methods to be employed 
: ithe observance of a safe and sane Fourth of July. Deputy 
i@mmissioner of Police George A. Walters, who was in im- 
‘diate charge of the campaign, estimates that upwards ot 
,000 talks were given to school children. Police officers 
te “re detailed to help in the school campaign by giving instruc- 
. bns to the children on accident prevention. This was a 
pular feature. Young America was induced to look upon 
#2 man in blue as a big brother rather than as the sworn 
.wemy which he is pictured by the proverbial small boy. Prizes 
ere given for essays, posters and suggestions concerning the 
\ 4 ifety movement. 


The men in charge of the Safety First Campaign were 
ymmatified with its results. Held during a month when auto- 
Wobile trafic was heavy, this is the comparison with another 
fonth when traffic conditions were likewise unusual: 


Accidents Deaths 
ES VO) orate eo, ok son: sant Kati ahaa! 352 24 
Piety First Month 
Way 20-June 20; 1919.....600... 00. 187 II 


re 


Wen when compared with the average for an entire yea 


» 


nich includes the months of relatively light automobile traf- 


ctor which would have swelled the total of accidents and 
faths had it not been for the campaign—a street-car strike 
id complete tie-up of street car service for five days. ‘This 
W ew an abnormal strain on automobile traffic and the streets 
‘erally swarmed with motor vehicles of all descriptions. 
oodward avenue presented a striking spectacle, with a con- 
Inuous tide flowing in each direction. Trucks were pressed 
fto service to take workmen to and from factories, myriads 
4 ad lines were established overnight, thousands joined 
ly 7 “Free Ride” automobile club to help meet the crisis. 
, Rat accidents were kept down in spite of the congestion and 
f e large number of inexperienced drivers. 


a Happily the emphasis on Safety First did not end with 
fine 20. The Police Department is planning to follow up 
iWery advantage gained. The present Safety First Commit- 
‘Me, in charge of the drive, is to be increased in size and is to 
| Have the services of a safety engineer to be employed by the 
(Metroit Automobile Club. The Recreation Commission is to 
/intinue the excellent work begun by the schools, by teaching 
yHractical safety first lessons at the city playgrounds this sum- 
(Wer. Most important of all, on August 14 a state law will 
{iecome effective requiring that all operators of motor vehicles 
Hust be licensed. The Police Department is evolving a plan 
f W7 which a summary of traffic rules will be given to each ap- 
vilicant, this to be followed by an examination of each would- 
Mz driver. It is hoped that by the close cooperation in the 
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CARELFESSNESS 


4 Be Careful 


Make Bene Gate 


Insignia of the Detroit safety campaign, used on billboards, 

pamphlets, posters and cards which were slipped into pay 

envelopes and laundry bundles. On the billboards the figure 
of Death was in bright red 


enforcement of this law by the secretary of state who issues — 
the licenses, the Police Department and the courts, reckless 
drivers may be barred from the streets and scores of lives may 
be saved and hundreds of accidents prevented. ‘The lessons of 
the street-car strike were driven home and our city fathers 
are now taking vigorous steps towards securing a municipally 
owned subway. ‘This is one of the great needs of Detroit 
today, and not least of its advantages will be its influence in 
reducing the number of street accidents. 

Social workers caring for the handicapped should recognize 
what a powerful ally exists in Safety First campaigns which 
are not limited to factories but are extended to throw protec- 
tion about our city streets as well. The rapid increase of 
automobiles necessitates a progressive emphasis upon this phase 
of the movement. It is‘no small undertaking to endeavor to 
save the lives of 1,000 people and to prevent serious injury 
to 3,000 others. ‘This is the number on the basis of past 
experience who will be killed or seriously injured on Detroit 
streets during the next five years unless by the campaign of 
education and prevention so hopefully begun we banish Care- 
lessness, that foe of man, woman and child. We are all in- 
terested in the campaign to make future wars impossible. 
Should we not be equally concerned in the elimination of the 
hazards of peace? 


—§ COM 


ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


T would be interesting to know how many of the sympa- 
thetic accounts of the life of Anna Howard Shaw now 
appearing in the press, following her death from pneu- 

monia on Thursday of last week, are written by men. The 
author of the present paragraphs confesses his own maleness 
with a blush for the treatment that his sex showered, through 
most of her life, upon this pioneer of brave heart and strong 
deeds. It is some amends to him personally—might it not be 
accounted evidence of success by her?—that the story of her 
life always touches him with fresh wonder, and makes impossi- 
ble a loss of faith in the power and resourcefulness of human 
personality. “The pattern of Anna Shaw’s life was designed 
in all its harshness by men. Her book telling the story of that 
life has been called “an enlightening study of the human male 
in his frantic struggle to retain his position as lord of creation 
and of woman.” Certain it is that the reporters and editorial 
writers who are now regaling the world with her experiences 
are only recently descended from the men who made those 
experiences necessary. And some of them may not be so far 
removed from participation as that. 

Anna Shaw’s life was full of the stuff that tests and 
strengthens character. An emigrant from England at the age 
of six; a child in the Michigan wilderness at nine; at thirteen 
helping to chop down trees, cutting and carrying the firewood, 
digging a well and acting as “man of the family” when her 
father went into the woods to find a living; walking eight 
miles a day to teach school for four dollars a week at fifteen; 
a lone woman student in a theological seminary among 150 
hostile young men; at the same time suffering hunger, cold and 
the exhaustion of insufficient food in a Boston attic, such as 
would have quenched the apostlic ardor of most of her sneer- 
ing fellow-students; the first woman ordained by the Metho- 
dist church; a doctor in the slums of Boston; lecturing on temp- 
erance and suffrage when to espouse those causes meant being 
the object of ribaldry and ridicule; pursuing her work by day 
* and by night, snowed up on the praires, waiting many hours 
at little way stations, going through cold and heat, snow and 
dust storms; the friend and helper of Susan B. Anthony 
through years of struggle up to the time when that remark- 
able woman relinquished the leadership of the suffrage forces 
to others; president of the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for eleven years, during which its membership rose 


from 17,000 to 200,000 and one campaign in ten years was 


replaced by ten in one year; a frequent attendant and powerful 
influence in the suffrage councils of Europe; carrying on her 
cause by ingenuity when direct methods failed, even to the 
point of refusing to make out a statement of her property and 
returning the blank that the tax appraiser had left at her home, 
on the ground that “taxation without representation” is tyr- 
anny; finally living to see the nations of the world removing 
one ban after another that has stood in the way of women, 
the League of Nations opening its offices to women as well as 
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trenches of France. 


men, and the congress of her own country passing a suffr 
amendment to its constitution, withal, retaining her sy 
ness, earnestness and ardor—these are a few of the salie 
tures in the crowded life of this woman to whom q 
generals and prime ministers wrote recently, thanking h 
the services she had rendered to men fighting in the } 

There may be those who will try to do justice by eul 
to such a woman. It would be better praise to compl 
speedily as possible the unfinished task of freeing women f 
the many-sided subjugation that made Anna Shaw’s hards 
necessary. : y 


THE ACTORS UNIONIZE 


HAT accords with an actor’s dignity is a mooted q 
tion in theatrical circles just now. The managers' 
tend that for the actors to adopt trade union meth 
would be “incongruous with the nature of an artistic pre 
sion” and that it would involve ‘“‘an abandonment of the att 
standing and dignity,” while the actors by their attitude § 
to maintain that the loss of dignity would come if they tam 
submitted to the conditions of the managers, without put 
up a fight for their rights, using the methods that they deel 
most effective. For the actors of America have determi 
upon better working conditions, and to obtain them they st 
ready to cast in their Jot with the trade union movement, 
American actors have already reaped benefits from organ 
tion, since they formed the Actors’ Equity Association 
years ago. ‘The old-time actor used to live in fear, especl 
when he was on the road, that any day the manager mig 
nounce, ‘‘ We close tonight,” and that he would be stran 
Oshkosh or Kalamazoo. Another bugbear was the possib 
of rehearsing for weeks, without pay, for a play which woul 
fail and be put off the boards within a week. The Equi 
Association has obtained standard contracts which provide ! 
a week’s notice of the end of the season (after a season of for 
weeks), for a two weeks’ individual notice, for a minimu 
engagement of two weeks, and for a limited number o: 
free rehearsals. Now the association is demanding wh 
amounts to a reduction in hours, with pay for overtime. - 
asks that eight performances constitute a week’s work, and 
each additional performance be paid for at the rate of om 
eighth of a week’s salary. The Managers’ Producing Assoc 
tion has refused to grant the demand, and so far has failed 
respond to the actors’ request for arbitration. ‘This situa 
together with the fact that the Equity Association has not be 
able to compel managers to live up to their contracts, 
crystallized the actors’ determination to seek affiliation W 
organized labor. ‘The Equity Association has asked for an 
dependent charter from the American Federation of Labor} 
that it will not have to come under the auspices of the varid 
actors, who are already unionized, and the executive couf 
of the A. F. of L. now has the matter under consideratio 
The actors emphasize the moderation of their dem: 


' 
: 


q 


» are asking that the eight-performance week shall become 


five in September, 1920, giving the managers more than 
ix in which to make necessary adjustments. And they 
ei out that they are not refusing to play on Sunday; they 
a nly that if there is a Sunday evening performance there 
4 be only one matinee during the week. They have de- 
f ned, however, not to recede from their position. “They 
Hchat a blacklist is impossible, when their association in- 
ais the great majority of Broadway players, and when such 
ilar favorites as George Arliss and Bruce McRae are ofh- 
#of their organization. 

> becoming trade unionists the actors will follow the ex- 


Apt 


: 


te of their fellow professionals in England and France. 
fF i English actors became affiliated with organized labor in 
S4ary of this year, and by May they had obtained an agree- 
dei with the managers which provides for a minimum period 
w@luployment of four weeks, payment for rehearsals, and 
(sion by the management of all costumes except those which 


Ws can use in their private capacity. Since affiliation with 
ade unions the membership of the English actors’ organi- 
in has jumped from 900 to more than 7,000. 


TA ATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Wf AVING demonstrated its value as a clearing house for 
information regarding war charities, the National In- 
/~ vestigation Bureau has just been reorganized and 
shed on a permanent program in which it will assist in 
sonservation and proper distribution of the charitable re- 
tes of the country. Under the name of the National Infor- 
on Bureau, it now represents a cooperative effort on the 


: 


4 


a 


: contributors and national social agencies to accomplish 
. 4 purposes: 


I. to establish reasonable standards of admin- 
ition and work for national agencies and the endorsement 
igencies which meet these standards; 2. to protect the pub- 
om imposition; 3. to assist, so far as may be possible, na- 
il agencies in their efforts to adapt their programs and 
) work to each other and to the communities in which they 
iongaged. 
he National Investigation Bureau was originally organized 
fie War Chests for the specific purpose of obtaining infor- 
on concerning war charities. The reorganized bureau will 
)fis a center of information concerning national and inter- 


0) social and philanthropic organizations. Such a clearing- 


33) 
J 


: li should have especial ‘opportunity for service during the 
| 


ne 


astruction period when established organizations are en- 
‘ng their fields and new activities are springing up daily. 
j/experience of the bureau during the war goes to show that 


Yndorsement agency can be more effective if it represents 


. the contributing public and the national agencies them- 


ei 


than if it represents only the contributing public. For 
‘reason, under the reorganization, national social agencies 
th meet the standards determined upon by the bureau 
dermitted to be active members and the board of directors 
2%) be composed equally of social workers and representatives 
he contributing public. In setting up the standards or 
mum requirements for national social agencies, which 
: adopted at a meeting of the newly elected board follow- 
ithe reorganization conference recently held in New York, 
‘ing social workers already represented on the board were 
Slulted. These requirements, ten in number, are as follows: 


*4.An active and responsible governing body holding regular meet- 
%) or other satisfactory form of administrative control. 

A necessary purpose, with no avoidable duplication of the work 
“Saother efficiently managed organization. 

me ncasonable efficiency in conduct of work, management of insti- 
®ns, etc., and reasonable adequacy for such work, both material 
i personal. 

ONo solicitors on commission or other commission methods of 
ng money. 

‘No use of the “remit or return” method of raising money by 
Siale of merchandise or tickets. 

4No entertainments for money-raising purposes the expenses of 
ah exceed 30 per cent of the gross proceeds. 


d Ethical methods of publicity, promotion and solicitation of funds. 
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g. Agreement to consult and cooperate with the proper social 
agencies in local communities with reference to local programs and 
budgets. _ ; 

9, Complete annual audited accounts prepared by a certified public 
accountant, showing receipts and disbursements classified and item- 
ized in detail. New organizations which cannot furnish such a 
statement should submit a certified public accountant’s statement that 
such a financial system has been established as will make the 
required financial accounting possible at close of the prescribed 
period. 

10. An itemized and classified annual budget estimate. 

Certain other questions of importance in relation to stan- 
dards of work which, in the judgment of the directors, could 
not be included now in the definite requirements, were left to 
a committee. In undertaking to establish these minimum re- 
quirements the National Information Bureau announces that 
it intends to observe the spirit of cooperation rather than the 
spirit of domination in its dealings with the agencies to be en- 
dorsed and in considering such agencies for endorsement. 
Officers of the reorganized bureau are as follows: 

President, Gustavus D. Pope, Detroit; first vice-president and 
treasurer, Paul L. Feiss, Cleveland; second vice-president, Paul D. 
Cravath, New York; secretary, Allen T. Burns, New York; director, 
Barry C. Smith, New York. Members of the newly elected board of 
directors: C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Allen T. Burns, New York; 
H. S. Braucher, New York; Paul D. Cravath, New York; Robert W. 
deForest, New York; Paul L. Feiss, Cleveland; Frederick A. Geier, 
Cincinnati; Porter R. Lee, New York; Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; 
Samuel Mather, Cleveland; J. Horace McFarland, Washington; 
Francis R. McLean, New York; William J. Norton, Detroit; 
Gustavus D. Pope, Detroit; Lawson Purdy, New York; Dr. Rush 
Rhees, Rochester; J. D. Robinson, Toledo; Willoughby Walling, 
Washington. 

Among the social agencies represented in the organization are: 
American Red Cross, War Camp Community Service, American Civic 
Association, National Child Welfare Association, Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, National Tuberculosis Association, Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, New York School of Social Work, 
National Child Labor Committee, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies, Detroit Patriotic 
Fund, National Municipal League, Cleveland War Council, Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family Social Work, Y. M. C. A. 


A JEWISH VICTORY 


CCORDING to David Lawrence, in the New’ York 
A Evening Post for July 2, it was former President Taft 
who, in a cabled message to President Wilson, outlined 

the policy adopted by the Big Four of the Peace Conference 
in regard to the Jews in Poland. But the credit for the clear, 
unmistakable terms in which their rights as citizens are de- 
manded in the treaty submitted to Paderewski’s government, 
really belongs to the American Jews whose unity at the na- 
tional Jewish Congress in Philadelphia a few months ago en- 
abled their spokesmen to go before the Peace Conference with 
a clear-cut, practical program representing the unanimous 
opinion of American Jewry, the most influential body of the 
Jewish people anywhere. ‘The Poles, it is understood from 
returned delegates, at first protested against any clauses in the 
treaty which would in any way interfere with their liberty to 
legislate for racial or religious minorities. ‘The argument 
which won them over to a recognition of the Allies’ right and 
duty to make conditions regarding these minorities was that 
new territory was to be incorporated in the Polish republic 
which would increase, probably tenfold, the future racial minor- 
ity population of the country; the Allies had a grave responsi- 
bility to all the inhabitants of these territories. The same argu- 
ment, of course, also applies to Rumania and will enable the 
democracies of the world to put an end to the evasion by the 
Rumanian government of the undertakings concerning the 
Jews in the Berlin treaty of 1878. The non-enforcement 
of that understanding has been one of the great scandals of 
modern international relationships. In addition to the provi- 
sions which concern jall racial minorities, provisions which, as 
Premier Clemenceau points out in his polite covering letter to 
the Polish government, also appear in the treaties with Ger- 
many, Austria and Czechoslovakia, there are two clauses deal- 
ing separately with the Jewish citizens of Poland. The only 
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demands here made by the great powers are that Jews shall 
be allowed to maintain their own schools and be protected in 
the religious observance of the Sabbath. It is expressly stated 
that nothing is countenanced that might create a separate Jew- 


ish community within the community or encourage separatism, ) 


and that the clause does not prevent the Polish government 
from making the Polish language obligatory in all its educa- 
tional institutions should it see fit to do so. “These safe- 
guards are all that intelligent Jews in the democratic coun- 
tries have asked for. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF 


HE most immediate need of the Polish Jews is for con- 

tinuation of material relief on a far larger scale than 

has yet been attempted. Jacob Billikopf has just re- 
turned from a visit to Poland for the American Jewish Relief 
Committee in the course of which he secured first-hand infor- 
mation in Warsaw, Lublin, Lemberg, Cracow, Vilna and a 
number of smaller centers, and says that the number of self- 
respecting persons and families obliged to seek relief is un- 
precedented and the need for assistance from outside accord- 
ingly great. In Vilna, a pre-war Jewish population of some 
80,000 has been reduced to 45,000, partly through removal 
before the German occupation, but much more through 
typhus and starvation. Of those that are left, 20,000 receive 
barely enough relief to keep them alive. Those able to sup- 
port themselves could, if fully assessed, raise between them 
barely 5 per cent of the assistance needed for the rest. Mr. 
Billikopf is convinced that American Jews will have to do 
a great deal more than merely feed their Polish brethren. In 
an interview he said: “ We are spending a million dollars a 
month to feed them, but that is not enough. It is only deep- 
ening their problem of poverty. The American people must 
assist them in establishing loan agencies, in supplying them 
with building materials and shops, in fact give them another 
start in the world.” Like other recent travelers in central 
Europe, Mr. Billikopf has been especially impressed with the 
appalling conditions of child life. In spite of milk stations 
and soup kitchens, set up by the relief agencies, in spite of an 
extensive fresh air work and the support, with American 
funds, of orphanages, the disease- and death-rates are dis- 
heartening. All the orphanages are overcrowded; children 
cared for by their mothers with the same efficiency which in 
American cities makes the Jewish infant mortality much less 
than that of almost all other children of foreign-born, are 
undersized, anemic and often unable to walk at the age of 
four or five. In one orphanage he saw a group of sixty to 
seventy-five children who were partially blinded by measles. 
Many of these, it is hoped, can be restored to normal vision 


by proper diet and treatment. 
A that the American Relief Administration ‘had under- 

taken to supply Germany with 370,000 tons of food a 
month, whereas the program drawn up after a comprehensive 
investigation of Germany’s needs by the two experts of Mr. 
Hoover’s staff, A. E. Taylor and Vernon L. Kellogg, called 
for 440,000 tons. In the meantime, the food relief activity 
of the United States government seems to have ceased 
abruptly, on the theory that with the beginning of the central 
European harvests American food would, in the words of Edgar 
Rickard, joint director of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, “not be required by any emergency then existing.’ “This 
announcement was followed by another one to the effect that 
the relief work on behalf of children would be continued. 
However, this continuation only extended to Finland, Es- 
thonia, Lithuania and Poland; and two million dollars only 
had been appropriated for this child relief work. Soon after, 
in its warfare against “ Bolshevism,” the members of the 
American government in Paris discovered that Austria could 


HALF A LOAF 
RECENT issue of the Journal of Commerce stated 
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not very well be left out of the belt of “ liberated ” coun 
that were to be cared for, so as to counteract at least the wo 
effects of the general food shortage and of the blockade 
Hence, Mr. Hoover created an organization for feeding th 
children of Austria also. of 

This week, the cable brings news of a further extension 
the child-saving scheme. ‘The Friends’ Service Commit 
for some time, when it became evident that Germany was 
be excluded from the official relief activity for children, askeg 
permission to send a mission of its own into the former em 
pire to distribute English and American charity. ‘This 
mission at last was granted, and news now comes that Jang 
Addams, with two of her co-workers from Hull House, D; 
Alice Hamilton and Caroline Wood, has joined the Quake 
Food Commission and with four English Quakers has gi 
to Berlin to arrange for the distribution of food to Germ 
children at a number of centers. “The food will be bought & 
Rotterdam and from there shipped to different parts of Get 
many. ‘To an interviewer, Miss Addams is reported to hh 
said: ‘Our fund at the present time amounts to $30 
It is called ‘save the children fund.’ I expect to spend a few 
weeks in Berlin where Dr. Rotter has already been distri 
ting food for the Quakers. I must see what Dr. Rotter | 
already done and then establish centers. Mr. Hoover alwaygi 
considers it most advantageous to have people of the country 
distribute the food, as then the right people are reached. Th 
industrial districts are most in need of food. I expect to s 
for home July 26.” Dr. Hamilton intends also to invest 
gate labor conditions in the industrial centers. q 


im. | 


TO END JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES | | 
6 Rare most intelligent effort yet made to put an end t 


“jurisdictional” labor disputes is embodied in an agree 
ment recent entered into between the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, the Amert 
can Institute of Architects, the Associated General Contract 
of America and the National Association of Builders’ 
changes. The so-called “ jurisdictions” of different uni 
are as jealously guarded as international boundary lines, ang 
trouble starts the moment the members of one union tackle 
job that comes within the recognized domain of another. 
great source of dissension is the presence of twilight zone 
where new processes have changed the character of old ana 
established methods of work. For example, a door is a dod 
and should ‘be hung by a carpenter. But when it is made 
steel, as in modern office buildings, the sheet metal-work 
claim the job. It is hard to draw the line between plumbi 
and steam-fitting. Elevator constructors and structural irom 
workers have differences of opinion—and so it goes. Ai 
employer who innocently gives work to the wrong union, ©: 
who deliberately gives it to the one with the lower wage-scale 
may have a strike on his hands, not for wages or for an 
demands at all, in the usual sense, but to establish certait 
rights of one union as against another. . 
The agreement now entered into between the organization 
mentioned above provides that there shall be no more strikes it 
the building trades over jurisdictional matters. To settle such 
disputes there is set up the National Board for Jurisdictiona 
Awards in the Building Industry, to consist of eight members 
three selected by the Building Trades Department of " 
American Federation of Labor, and one each by the Americai 
Institute of Architects, the Engineering Council, the Asse 
ciated General Contractors of America, the National Associa 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges, and the National Building Trade 
Employers’ Association. Members are to serve for two years 
When a dispute arises an appeal is to be taken to the board an 
the work is to continue with whatever workmen the employe 
may select, pending a decision. This may mean that in thi 
individual case involved the men eventually shown to bi 


entitled to the work will lose the job altogether. The effec 


of the award, however, will be to settle that particular pro 
lem, and eventually a body of jurisdictional law will have bee! 
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iit up which will govern the assignment of work. This 
: yess will be expedited by the fact that architects hereafter 
| i} write into their specifications such awards as may apply to 

iwork contemplated. It is a part of the agreement that 


In). unions that do not abide by the decisions of the board 


: 4. be suspended and the international union affected shall 
Heed to man the job. Architects, engineers or employers 
ign 


jnging to any of the organizations involved. in the agree- 
pet are to be suspended if they fail to observe the rulings of 

Bboard. A two-thirds vote will be required to render an 
‘ird. If such a majority vote is not secured the case is to 
‘PHeferred to an umpire to be selected by the board, or if it 

@ to agree by a two-thirds vote upon an umpire, the secre- 
‘WR of labor of the United States is to be called upon to name 
. The decision of the umpire is to be final. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


ANY proposals have been made to make the machin- 
ery of the Federal government more logical and or- 
— ganic than it is today. Some of these proposals make 
gc basis a division of work according to purposes, others a 
Sion according to the classes or groups dealt with (such 
children, immigrants, rural population, etc.) and_ still 
Sirs according to professional skill employed. Among the 
‘named belongs the Engineering Council of the National 
‘(Brice Committee which, in a bill introduced in Congress 
June twenty-fifth, proposes to dismantle the Interior De- 
ment, take out of it the bureaus that are.non-engineering 
meharacter and distribute them to appropriate departments, 
le at the same time taking all engineering bureaus from 
fer departments and uniting them with those now under the 
srior Department in a new Department of Public Works. 
er this scheme, the Patent Office is bequeathed to the De- 
ecment of Commerce, the Bureau of Pensions to the Treas- 
, the Bureau of Education to the Department of Labor, 
@ Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Department of Labor 
t shorn of its construction and engineering work), its two 
fBpitals to the Public Health Service of the Treasury, its 
A » educational institutions to the Bureau of Education. 
, 8Che Public Works Department, on the other hand, would 
@uire the Supervising Architect's Office, now in the depart- 
Gat of the Treasury, the Construction Division of the Army, 
#er and Harbor Improvements and other commissions also 
v subordinate to the Department of War, the Coast and 
pdetic Survey from the Department of Commerce, the Bu- 
ju of Public Roads and the Forestry Service from the De- 
jtment of Agriculture. The underlying motive of all this 
economy and efficiency, especially by the concentration of 
innical tasks of construction under a single, qualified admin- 
.@ation. ‘The plan, in its general outline, has been endorsed 
the social workers’ committee on national program which 
nts to the government printing office as an analogous cen- 
lized department and believes that a department of public 
rks can be of incalculable assistance by expediting legiti- 
..@te public works in times of unemployment. [See report of 


We 


4 committee, the Survey for June 7.] 


Ms CONSCIENCE 

h HE abolishment of future wars was immeasurably 
more advanced by the conscience which led young 
men to give up their lives for it than by the con- 
Hence which in the presence of vast and crushing destructive 
pce found itself limited to protest,” said Secretary of War 
ker in a letter to the Amnesty Committee of Chicago, which 
, »made public last week. The committee had written to Sec- 
lary Baker urging him to make “an open, unequivocal plea” 
‘ } President Wilson, upon the President’s return, for the im- 
Wdiate release of all conscientious objectors. ‘The commit- 

’s letter continued: 


va 
WUhe friends of these men, who have so vigorously protested against 
/ry form of outrage and violence imposed upon them, will continue 


‘(protest against theit imprisonment after demobilization has been 
Oy 
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ordered, The issue will not sink into oblivion, but will on the 
contrary grow more intense. You will, no doubt, be relieved of the 
personal annoyance of the protests when your term of office expires, 
but you cannot thus escape the responsibility for the torture and 
brutality which have been heaped upon this group of young men 
who have held aloft the torch of idealism. 


Secretary Baker agreed to call the committee’s request to 
the attention of the President and replied in part as follows: 

I regret that the question which seems so simple to you has seemed 
different and complicated to me. The questions involved touch not 
only the rights of conscience, which I have sought earnestly to pro- 
tect, but the obligations of citizenship, which I have felt it my duty 
to enforce. Meantime, the group of young men to whom you refer 
ought not to forget that the idealism which they sought to hold aloft 
was threatened with extinction by the most menacing materialism 
the world has ever seen. ‘The abolishment of future wars, for which 
I share your fervent hope, was immeasurably more advanced by the 
conscience which led young men to give up their lives for it than 
by the conscience which in the presence of vast and crushing destruc- 
tive force found itself limited to protest. 

I am not conscious of having had any personal annoyance out of 
this matter, but have been conscious of a deep sense of official and 
personal responsibility. 


THERE GOES THE CHINA! 
Tie colored cook or housemaid is not necessarily 


“born”; some “achieve” their vocation, and some 

have it ‘“‘thrust upon them” by the ever growing lack 
of domestic helpers, though they have no talent for it. The 
National Urban League, writes Lilian A. Turner, assistant 
secretary, finds that many Negro women who, coming North 
to seek better advantages, are handicapped not only in industry 
but also in domestic service because of different customs and 
traditions even in work to which they are accustomed. ‘There 
are differences in their accomplishments according to the 
districts from which they come. ‘The house servant from 
Virginia who comes to New York or some other city on the 
Atlantic coast has a training quite superior to that of the 
migrant from the cotton districts of Georgia, who seeks work 
in Cleveland, Detroit or Pittsburgh. The Virginian in her 
manners, deportment and dress, as likely as not, will reflect 
the life of the “first families.” She is often a trained 
domestic in every way—a good cook, an experienced laundress 
and a seamstress of some ability. ‘This is in direct contrast to 
a large number of the women from the middle southern states 
—the cotton regions of Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana. ‘These women have been “‘ hands” in the cotton 
fields all their lives and are entirely unable to meet the require- 
ments either of housemaids or factory workers. They have 
come North, however sure of better things and with perfect 
faith in their ability to make a living, based only upon their 
willingness to work. 

Many of this group have settled in Detroit, attracted by . 
the great industries there, and the Detroit Urban League has 
found a part of its program to be that of changing a field 
hand into an acceptable domestic. To meet the problem in 
part, the league conducts a practical domestic training school 
in a completely equipped modern flat. The course of training 
begins with the simplest lessons in scrubbing, dishwashing 
and sweeping and continues throughout the house from kitchen 
to parlor, The students are taught how to clean the various 
kinds of wood in the house, how to preserve it and protect it 
from dust ; how to care for the most delicately fitted porcelain 
bathroom as well as cooking and serving a meal. When the 
student is considered ready for a trial, she is sent out to some 
applicant for help. A certificate of graduation is granted to 
the day worker who brings back satisfactory recommendations 
from three or four employers; to those hired by the week or 
month when they have remained in one position a reasonable 
length of time and are reported satisfactory. During the 
years since its installation, the experiment has proved its 
value. Many trained domestics have developed from field 
hands—becoming assets to the community and making for 


themselves the comfortable and safe homes their faith brought 
them North seeking. 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


How to Give in Social Treatment’ 


Rae treatment is giving and con- 
structing. We should 


Give Pleasure and help build the 

_ power to get more. 

Give Beauty and help build the 
power to get more. 

Give Money and help build the 
power to get more. 

Give Information and help build 
the power to get. more. 

Give Education and help build the 
power to get more. 

Give Courage and help build the 


power to get more. 


1. Pleasure. As we want to find 
pleasure in our work, we surely want to 
try, so far as our human capacities allow 
us, to give pleasure, to make people feel 
comfortable, to be always so polite to 
them and finally so fond of them, that 
they will enjoy the momentary contact 
no matter what it is about. As I look 
back over medical work of twenty-five 
years, I should say that in most of my 
cases I have failed from the medical 
point of view. Yet in a great many of 
those failures I can see some redeeming 
feature because of the friendships that 
the patient and I built while I was fail- 
ing in my medical job. 

Such a blending of success and failure 
is the rule, not the exception. We make 
elaborate social plans, but we know that 
many of them are going to fail. It is 
humanly impossible that they should not 
fail. But they will not be flat failures 
if along the way we have tried to treat 
people, not as they deserve, but a great 
deal better. When Polonius says to 
Hamlet of Rosenkranz and Gildenstern, 
“ Sir, I will treat them according to their 
deserts,’ Hamlet answers, ‘ Zounds, 
sir, much better! else who would es- 
cape a whipping?” 

But when we give pleasure we must 
try to provide that the stock shall go 
on. We want to try to build in and 
with the person some capacity to get that 
pleasure for himself after we have gone 
out of his life. This is just as true, of 
course, of Beauty which we surely want 
to try to bring into our patients’ lives, 
and which is one of the things that re- 

1The third of a series of brief articles trom 
Dr. Cabot’s new book, Social Work: Essays on 
the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker, here published through the courtesy of 
the author and the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 


Company. Copyright, 1919, by Richard C. 
Cabot. 
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deems our failures on the other side of 
social work. Even people who are dying 
sometimes can get great enjoyment of 
beauty. 

2. Money. I suppose, on the whole, 
it is a thing we are asked for directly or 
indirectly most often in social work. If 
we are not doing direct medical work, 
if we are not giving a direct medical re- 
lief or trying to, we are more than likely 
to be asked for help in the way of money, 
clothes, food or rent. Surely no one 
works long in social work who does not 
find the right place to give money. But 
I have to go back to the figure already 
used, the parallelism of money and mor- 
phine. A person comes to us with pain 
and begs for money or its equivalent— 
direct, immediate relief. What makes 
us hesitate in the one case is the same 
that makes us hesitate in the other. We 
may relieve, yes; but have we con- 
structed? In the long run we must both 
construct and give, else our giving may 
be useless or harmful 

When can we give money without do- 
ing harm? 

In a general way, when it is not go- 
ing to lead to the repetition of the same 
demand. .When are we perfectly sure 
that we may safely give morphine? In 
gall-stone colic. For it may be weeks, 
months, years, perhaps, before there will 
be another such attack of colic. We 
give morphine once only. ‘The person 
gets over the attack, and does not want 
morphine again for months or years. 
But if the patient’s pain is chronic or 
likely to recur soon and frequently, it is 
cruel to give morphine, because soon 
the patient will have all that pain again, 
and more—the pain which is produced 
by morphine after it has been taken a 
little while. We never can tell that the 
pain suffered is not wholly due to mor- 
phine. So the person’s trouble after 
we have given money may be due to the 
money itself, ill used. We should be 
able to say, after a careful, though not 
care-worn study of the case, that we 
know the patient’s pecuniary need is not 
going to recur, because we are not deal- 
ing with a chronic difficulty like extrav- 
agance or alcoholism, which will recur 
and cannot be checked by money. 

3. On the whole, the safest form of 
giving that I know, that which is surest 
to perpetuate itself, to be planted like 


a seed and go on without our having 
to stand by it, is giving informations 
a cold-sounding thing, but someting 
very useful. One difference betwe@ 
the social worker and the person fi 
whom she works ought to be that ti 
social worker has had more educatiogp 
more freedom, more opportunity to lo 
around the world and see resource 
more friends. Hence, when, for 
stance, she comes to find a job for 
man, the social worker, because of d 
perfectly undeserved blessings that shk 
happens to have, ought to be in a Po 
tion to give information that is of val 

One of the most precious kinds | 
information is information how to secumt 
more information. ‘The difference | 
tween uneducated people and _ those 
whom we call educated, is not that the 
latter know very much, but that if th 
do not know something they know how 
to go to one who does. The uneducatep 
person is helpless to improve his educ 
tion. He does not know and cannot fint 
out how to look up a subject. 

I have distinguished information from 
education. Information as such nevé 
changes character in my opinion. Th 
subject has been discussed in the Unite} 
States in connection with what we cas 
quite falsely sex hygiene. Informati@y 
biological, pathological, physiologiea 
talks about health and disease, never kep 
any man or woman straight moral 
It never changes character. So our pul 
lic school education sometimes represe! 
only information, only the facts, not tt 
meaning, the interpretation, the use € 
those facts. Hence the public school — 
justly open to the criticism brought upos 
it by those who say that it does a chill 
no lasting good to know facts. It ma 
make him clever and so able (like Ger 
man science in this war) to do mom 
harm than if he knew less. 

But when we give <ducation 
example, hygienic or economic educati 
—we give something else than informa 
tion. Education is that which, by re 
son of practice, by doing something aga 
and again, and doing it if possible in th 
presence of a good model (living 
dead, book or person), changes ov 
character and our habits,. as the use 
a muscle changes the mustle. “A per 
learns to write. That is not merely i 
formation—he has learned to do som\ 
thing. Learning to swim is not inf 
mation. We learn it by practice, by dé 
ing it, and by the imitation of god 


“flels. How does one learn to think? 
j doing the thing, and if there is any 
lel in sight, by trying to imitate that 
piel. 
.. Education is what social workers 
| to give most often, most consciously, 
jr the longest time, and sometimes 
th the greatest results. We try to 
gdje people hygienic education. We try 
_tzive, not merely hygienic information, 
© to bring about a change in their 
§ its, a wholly different thing, and one 
@ijich may be of signal value. We try 
Steach self-control, the control of sleep, 
} control of emotion, the control of 
It is hard, but it can be done 
prolonged effort, under such in- 
nces as give us courage to work at it. 
fe try to give economic education, the 
jer of foreseeing what is going to hap- 
yi by reason of what has happened be- 
ye. People are extraordinarily prone 
‘forget things which they do not want 
lremember. We may help people by 
pnomic education, to economic fore- 
nt, to economic organization of their 
Miiources by practice, and by going over 
jth them the cases of other people who 
fve won out in similar difficulties. 
wAnybody who does much talking is 
ied a good many times, ‘‘ Won’t you 
‘ase come round this evening and just 
i ire us a little inspiration?” ‘There is 
) request that I look on more sadly, 
te wistfully, than I do on that, I 


‘me way as money or morphine can be 
Inspiration or courage means 
Hotion of some kind. Nobody believes 
emotion more than I do, I believe the 
atest life is the life that feels the most, 
oys the most, suffers the most. But 
otion is one of the most transient and 
reliable of states. One may be in a 
st exalted and courageous state of 
ind at the end of a lecture, and a few 
wurs later be as weak as an invalid, be- 


jurage which does not provide for its 
a énforcement, for a new supply. We 
ver give people help that has any 


Ae tmanence except when we give them 
‘ality. But we try at first to help people 
their woes through our own personali- 
Mes: 


{ 
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| We are not strong enough to keep 
1ybody else afloat. We have to trans- 
Lit something greater than ourselves, if 
dssible to bring people in touch with 
palities that will be there on the weary 
‘jay, that cannot get lost. 

| I suppose that this is education. I 
Jappose that when we can teach people 
) work and give them something they 
an practise all their lives and get joy 
jut of, when we teach people to play, 
% deal rightly with their affections, and 
» worship, we have given what cannot 
Qe lost. 

4 Our social history cards at the Red 
@ ross Refugees’ Dispensary in Paris still 
Have a great many blanks on them, which 
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represent the blanks in our knowledge 
of the patients and the defects of our so- 
cial work. We have rarely entered 
deeply into our patients’ lives in. rela- 
tion to their education, family life, recre- 
ation, religion. In our work at that dis- 
pensary we deal chiefly with medical 
facts and economic facts. To go thus far 
and no farther will not satisfy many 
nor remake their lives at all. Within 
a few months’ time, of course, nobody 
could expect us to enter into intimate re- 
lations with a human being’s life. But if 
we were to work in the dispensary for a 
year and still not one of those cards had 
any note about the patient’s education, 
recreation, family relations and religion, 
I should feel that we had failed. I should 
feel not only that we had done superficial 
work (that is often inevitable), but that 
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we had done nothing but superficial 
work, which is not satisfactory. 

It is because we want to give people 
the best, not that we have but that the 


world contains, that we leave spaces on 


our social card for notes about those 
things which we believe are fundamental 
in our own lives and which we want 
therefore to see constructed or increased 
in somebody else. 

Social treatment, then, is chiefly the 
giving and building of health, pleasure, 
money, beauty, information, courage, ed- 
ucation. It is not because we have such 
a tremendous stock of those goods to give 
away, but because we know that we must 
somehow help a person to self-help in 
those directions or else be superficial, 
that I have phrased social treatment in 
those terms. RicHarp C, CABorT. 


Teaching Women How to Spend 


O, dear reader, they do not know 

instinctively. At least not how to 
spend wisely. And so a group of women 
in New York city, much perplexed over 
such questions as how much of their in- 
come should go for food and how much 
for rent—and how to make the most of 
the amount set out for each item of per- 
sonal and domestic expenditure—formed 
a committee to arouse general interest 
in the study of budgets. Some of them 
had been active in Home Service and 
some in food conservation work. Some 
were connected with settlements. ‘They 
all felt that “economy no more means 
saving money than it means spending 
money. It means administration of the 
house, its stewardship, spending or sav- 
ing, whether money, time or anything 
else, to the best possible advantage.” 
And they had learned that- a majority 
of women do not know how. 

With the aid of Benjamin R. An- 
drews, of Teachers’ College, Lucy H. 
Gillett, director of the Home Economics 
Bureau of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, and other 
experienced workers, they established 
last year nineteen budget clubs for the 
study of household costs. The results 
of the experiment are described by 
Velma Phillips, a graduate student of 
Teachers College, in a bulletin of that 
institution. Some of them were con- 
nected with settlements, some with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and with 
other organizations; only two were 
created ad hoc. 

The club work was usually covered 
in twelve weeks. “The members were 
induced to keep cash accounts, one for 
each week—not so much as a direct 
means of drawing attention to waste- 
ful expenditure as to provide “ talking 
points” on such matters as the relative 
value of different foods in the family 
budget. he weekly accounts were 
critically examined by students in 
household accounts and returned with 


comments and _ practical suggestions. 
After three months, monthly accounts 
and balance sheets were substituted for 
the weekly ones, and proper account 
books were substituted for loose sheets. 
This made possible the classification of 
accounts, an important advance step in 
keeping track of desirable and undesir- 
able proportional expenditures. 


Sometimes regular debates were in- 
troduced for the discussion of such 
topics as the relative advantages of 
renting and owning a home; sometimes 
the proceedings were varied by food and 
textile demonstrations, by moving pic- 


tures and by social evenings. Altogether, 


some 450 persons met regularly for four 
months—persons ranging from the very 
poorest to the wives of successful busi- 
ness men and university professors. “The 
best results, we are told, were obtained 
with young married women. Miss 
Phillips’ suggestions for methods of 
presentation, as suggested by this experi- 
ence, are so practical that they are here 
given in full: 


(a) Something definite and concrete must 
be given. Everyone has seen a great many 
posters—Save Food, Save Fuel, etc. and a 
certain large group of women will say, “ Oh, 
I am so tired of hearing about food, savings 
and economy;” and yet these same women, 
one discovers, have not been to one food 
demonstration or food talk and are feeding 
their families on coffee and wheat bread (if 
they can get it). They think it is an injustice 
that they have to buy cereals with wheat) 
flour, and often their shelves are filled with 
oatmeal, rice, etc., which they do not know 
how to use. When one talks less in the ab- 
stract about saving and more concretely about 
how to save, their interest is keener. They 
do not get tired of hearing something that 
really helps them. The leader should study 
the customs of the community, and quite pos- 
sibly racial usages, and by all means not 
waste the time of all concerned by telling 
them things they already know or have no 
need for knowing. 


(>) Go from the known to the unknown. 
The average housewife is content to do things 
as her grandmother did. She does not wel- 
come the idea of changing her habits. Very 
often the club members make assertions like 
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these: “I buy so much meat and cannot get 
along on any less.” “You should see how 
fat my girl is and she will not eat anything 
but coffee and rolls for breakfast.” If one 
tells them the excellent food value of some 
dish they are accustomed to using, all is 
well; but if one teils them they are wasting 
time, money, and health in continuing some 
of their food habits, few appreciate the sug- 
gestion. Their interest can be gained, how- 
_ever, by discussing their good food habits, 
building upon these and adding suggestions 
for better ways of dividing and spending 
their money. 

(c) Use of personal experience. Often the 
members will try some new dish if they 
realize that the leader had to learn to like it 
because she knew there was so much more 
nourishment in it and for less money than 
‘something she was accustomed to use. They 
enjoy a fellow sufferer. They are always 
interested in knowing what other mothers are 
doing. On the other hand, the leader should 
realize that the club members are apt to have 
the same shortcomings, temptations, desires, 
and lack of good sense that she has herself 
when it comes to spending. She will gain 
more and give more, if she handles the sub- 
ject honestly and discusses flings, bargains, 
and sales freely, from all points of view, in- 
cluding that of her personal experience. 

Assume that the members of the 
audience know more than they do. The suc- 
‘cess of the talk depends as much on their 
attitude as on the leadership. 

(e) Charts and illustrative material are 
most effective. One leader had large colored 
‘charts to illustrate the talks, and some small 
prints of the charts were given to the women 
to use as a memorandum of the talk. This 
eliminated the taking of notes, which they 
did not like to do and often could not do be- 
cause many of them could not write readily. 
They also showed the keenest interest when 
the simple, practical tests for textile fabrics 
~were demonstrated. 

(f) Discussion. It is important to give 
plenty of time after each talk for individual 
questions and personal help as to methods of 
using the facts presented. The women de- 
light in telling what they are doing and in 
discussing food prices; but it requires skillful 
leadership to bring out and emphasize the 
good suggestions and discourage the bad ones 
and to keep everyone in good humor. 


A NEGRO VISITOR IN NEGRO 
HOMES 


Gece October, 1918, Lulu Max- 
well, a graduate of Minneapolis 
Central High School and Tuskegee In- 
dustrial Institute, has been a special 
visitor to colored families for the As- 
sociated Charities of Minneapolis. Be- 
fore she was added to its staff the or- 
ganization had very few colored fami- 
lies under its care. Employing her was, 
therefore, something of an experiment. 
In a very short time, however, it ap- 
peared that Mrs. Maxwell, because she 
understood their problems, was able to 
reach many families who would not have 
come to the attention of a white visitor. 
Her work has steadily expanded. Now 
there are usually fifty or sixty families 
on her active list each month. 

In general, Mrs. Maxwell’s method 
is the ordinary method of the case-work- 
er; but her work has its own peculiar 
problems to meet which she must to 
some extent devise her own ways and 
means. For instance, many of her 
clients were personally known to her be- 
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fore they became clients. The propor- 
tion of Negroes in Minneapolis is small, 
and all of the more respectable element 
—regardless of whether they are needy 
or well-to-do—meet on a common so- 
cial footing in church and elsewhere. 
For the most part this is an advantage; 
her acquaintances refer to her ail mat- 
ters that might come within the scope 
of her work. ‘There is another side to 
it, however. It is much harder to tell 
a woman whom you know that she must 
mend her ways of housekeeping and 
see that her children are clean and neatly 
clothed than it would be to give such 
injunctions to a stranger. ‘The people 
of her race are, moreover, especially 
sensitive to such criticism; and the feel- 
ing of race loyalty is very strong in them. 
Whenever Mrs. Maxwell finds it neces- 
sary in the course of her work to report 
delinquents to the police or to have them 
put under any sort of restraint she is sure 
to meet a certain amount of protest 
from those who feel that in doing such 
a thing she is being disloyal to her own 
color. ‘The argument she used with 
persons so minded is, “In matters ot 
right and wrong there is no color line.” 

Mrs. Maxwell is frequently called 
upon to help the Juvenile Court and 
the Children’s Protective Society in 
their work with children. Neglect, due 
to ignorance or inertia, is a com- 
mon factor in these families. Ordi- 
narily, colored mothers are extremely 
fond of their children—though, as Mrs. 
Maxwell rather ruefully admits, this is 
sometimes hard to believe when one 
sees the condition of the children. 
Colored women usually marry very 
young. The cares of home-making and 
motherhood, so early imposed on them, 
serve to make women of some of them. 
Others grow listless and despondent, 
especially if they have little education. 
Many colored people have come to 
Minneapolis from the South; some are 
a credit to the race; but some do not 
know the value of time and have very 
little notion of how to use it. This 
attitude of the parents is reflected strik- 
ingly in the attendance—records of the 
public schools. T'ardiness and absences 
are common among families that have 
migrated from the southern states where 
there is a lack of child welfare laws and 
compulsory education. Mrs. Maxwell 
finds it very difficult to make the mothers 
of such families grasp the seriousness 
of keeping children out of school for 


Installing a Shop Committee System 


Gi Be ie following story comes to us 
from a man we know who, follow- 
ing service with the government as an 
adjuster of industrial relations, was 
called on to advise the manager of a 
factory relative to installing a shop com- 
mittee system: 

“I found that the board of directors 
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trifling reasons. Sometimes she finds the 
children themselves far more impr 
sionable. One little boy stopped pla 
ing truant when he was told that Mi 
Maxwell would be summoned the ne 
time he was absent. He has since stay: 
out of school only once or twice, a 
each time he has been very careful 
let her know why. 

Mrs. Maxwell experiences a good deal 
of difficulty in finding homes for or- 
phaned colored babies. At the instance 
of the Children’s Protective Society, 
which decries the placing of children in 
institutions, she has made a search for 
private homes which will be open to 
such children. ‘The fact that the nee 
for boarding-places for children has n 
as yet been given much _ publici 
hampers this part of her work. For a4 
similar reason it is difficult to find suit= 
able boarding-places for young colored 
girls. On one occasion she was calle d 
to find lodgings for a young girl who 
had come North with a white famil 
The girl made no acquaintances among 
her own kind and when she left the 
family by whom she was employed s 
did not know where to go. Mrs. Max 
well was glad to be called in, but she 
could not help observing that if the 
girl had been white it would have been) 
a simple matter to find lodgings for her. 

The other great problem which re 
curs in Mrs. Maxwell’s work is that 
caring for the old. ‘There is no ho: 
for the aged of her race in Minneapolis, 
and the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that many colored people 
have a strong prejudice against receiv- 
ing alms. There are in the city a num 
ber of old colored people who struggle 
along, working when they are hardly 
able to do $0, in order to avoid the 

“poorhouse.” ‘‘ House” they call it in : 
variably; they do not dignify it ig any ; 
way. Mrs. Maxwell is much interested 
in one very independent woman of 
nearly eighty years who does knittin 
quilting, and plain sewing for a liv- 
ing. Her misfortune has been that all 
of her seven children have died before 
her. She would, if it were not for the 
uncertainty of her future, be perfectly 
happy. She is a busy, neat, and nat- ; 
urally cheerful person; but she frets) 
continually over the nearness of the 
“poorhouse.” Her dread of this place’ 
and of the city hospital is so great i 
neither of them can be mentioned i 
her presence. 


i} 
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of this concern was composed of intelli- 
gent, progressive American citizens who 
honestly wanted to do the right thing. 
They controlled the destinies of a fac- 
tory employing between two and three © 
hundred men. ‘They had had labor 
troubles. They expected to have more. © 
What they desired to know, primarily, 


y ii 
ue what they had better do to build 
( A for many years to come genuinely 
» ead relations with their workers. 

\ ia sub-committee of the board of 
,emctors had been appointed to study 
ishop committee and to make recom- 
@adations for or against its installment. 
ij I found that this sub-committee had 
“ie a careful study of the subject and 
re was little about actual detail that 
rould tell them. But they stuck on 
s point: Provided they determined 
establish some kind of a shop com- 
tee system, how should and how 
iid it be done so as to avoid the sus- 
fion on the part of the employes that 
as some kind of a scheme ‘to put 
f over on them.’ In other words, 
@uming that the company was honest, 
Jv could it convince its employes? 
@‘Isn’t this a pretty state of affairs? 
@m afraid that it is typical. The blunt 
estion coming from the committee set 


to thinking hard. 

1‘ One of the directors proposed that 
y plan out a program of education, 
ding gradually up to the idea in such 
way that the employes would go 
ough the same processes of thought 
those through which they themselves 
j9d gone. This seemed rather elabo- 
ite and wasteful of time. Someone else 
®egested another plan, and finally I 
ppened to hit on this one: 


““Why not be frank? Why not call 
ether a mass meeting of the employes, 
r example, half an hour before clos- 
iz time some day, and place the whole 
Hatter before them just as it is? Tell 
fem that you have this idea and that 
‘yu think it will be of common benefit. 
fell them that you do not want to “ put 
ijnything over ” and that you want them 
} select a committee in their own way 
i) discuss it with you, a union or non- 
ion committee—any kind of a com- 
yittee so long as it is fairly representa- 
ive. Put all your cards on the table. 
Tsk them to put theirs down, too. Take 
whe bull by the horns, in short and see 
‘What happens.’ 

|“ Well, the directors took my advice, 
iad I am glad to report that it suc- 
The men liked their spirit. 
‘hey were suspicious at first—and I 
harned from other quarters that they 
ad good reason to be so. But they got 
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yorking out together some kind of a 
Wommittee system. It is bound to be 


fause there is now genuine desire for 
Woint counsel—and that always means 
that the right way to get it will be 
ound.” W. L. Stropparp. 


SETTING THE POOREST INTO 
DECENT HOMES 
HORTLY after taking up my 
a work in this city,” writes Arthur 
7\. Guild, superintendent of the Toledo 
| 


| 


| 
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VACATION TIME 
A. L. FISHER, the British minister of Education, who has been 


* spoken of as a possible next ambassador to the United States, 
recently in an address to teachers laid down some rules to be observed in 
making the most of holidays and vacations. They apply equally to social 
workers, and we quote from them the following: 

Plan your holiday carefully, but be ready to abandon your plans on the slightest 


provocation. 


A change of work is in itself a holiday. 


Never drive when you can walk, and never walk when you can ride. 

Take short cuts if you will, but remember there is seldom time for them. 

A good holiday is like eternity—there is no reckoning of time. 

One of the best fruits of a holiday is a new friendship. 

The best holiday is that which contains the largest amount of new experience. 
In the choice of holiday books act on the principle that one of the main uses of 


leisure is to feed the imagination. 


The principal experts in the art of taking holidays are painters, naturalists, 
travelers, and historians; the worst person to consult is a golfer. 


On occasions a very good holiday can be taken at home—if you change the hour 


of breakfast. 
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Federation of Charities, “I discovered 
that many of the families who were re- 
ceiving relief from the federation lived 
in furnished light-housekeeping rooms. 
These rooms were unsanitary and, in 
most cases, unfit for human habitation. 
Exorbitant rents were being charged 
for such quarters. It seemed to me that 
to put relief in such homes was like 
throwing it into a bottomless pit. As 
long as these families were permitted 
to live in these places, they could not 
possibly, in any way, become self-sup- 
porting.” The plan adopted to meet 
this difficulty Mr. Guild modestly 
leaves it to the Toledo newspapers to 
tell. 
as follows: 

Two things have to be done—the 
rooming houses have to be emptied of 
families with children, and public senti- 
ment has to be created to make it im- 
possible for profiteering landlords to 
let these ‘‘furnished” places at exorbi- 
tant rents. In the first week of his new 
program—in February—Mr. Guild 
succeeded in removing two families into 
cottages. At the same time, with the 
aid of a number of social organizations, 
a census of families living under such 
conditions was commenced. As every- 
where, those unable to pay cash were 
found to pay the highest rents. In one 
case, forty-five dollars a month was paid 
for three rooms in the top story of a 
miserable stack of bricks. The first 
family removed paid thirty dollars a 
month for two dingy rooms with a few 
pieces of rickety, vermin-eaten furni- 
ture. 

To re-house these families, the feder- 
ation had to advance the rent for them 
and had also to provide them with a 
minimum of furniture. The first family 
was moved to asmall house, fairly mod- 
ern and set in a pleasant yard, for which 
it pays $18 a month. From the saving 
in rent, it is able within a short time to 
repay the loan for the first month’s rent, 


From them we gather that it is. 


the kitchen range, the fee to the gas 
company. The furniture—so as not to 
pile on too much debt—was given, 
being obtained by advertisement of an 
appeal that received an excellent re- 
sponse. 

The second family lived in a cellar 
room, without ventilation, at $7 a week. 
There were rat-holes in the wall, and 
some of the furniture stood in water. 
Furniture for them was obtained in the 
same way, and the same advances of 
rent, etc., were made. Of course, says 
Mr. Guild, there is always a chance 
that some of the money may not be re- 
paid. But how absurd it would be not 
to take the risk, considering the expense 
these children are going to make for the 
community if they are allowed to grow 
up under conditions that make for men- 
tal and physical helplessness! In a re- 
cent letter to the clergymen of the city 
he says: 

The conditions under which these families 
are living are undermining and destroying 
the health of the children and parents. The 
Federation of Charities is moving such fami- 
lies out of furnished rooms as fast as furni- 
ture can be secured for them. The old fur- 
niture which our church members have dis- 
carded will assist us in placing many parents 
and their children in flats and separate cot- 
tages, thus giving them real homes, with 
plenty of fresh air and play space for the 
children for about one-half the rent they are 
paying. 

Mr. Guild has once more proved 
that in the neglected “discards” of the 
average household there is a resource 
of helpfulness to our poor neighbors 
which is too apt to be forgotten in ap- 
peals for charity. The New York 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment 
considered this point some time ago and 
came to the conclusion that this source 
of aid “is entirely in addition to the 
financial resources that can be mobil- 
ized. Economically speaking, the mone 
tary value. is very considerable.” 
It is “a valuable means of democratiz- 
ing relief, for those unable to give 
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money are able often to contribute sub- 
stantially in this way.” (Report on 
How to Meet Hard Times.) Often 
the want that has driven a family into 
one of these undesirable abodes can be 
relieved or even entirely overcome by 
measures of philanthropy intimately as- 
sociated with removal to a better home. 
In the second case mentioned, for in- 
stance, illness of the father ho had 
been a factory worker for many years, 
had necessitated the moving of the fam- 
‘ily to the country last year. Their fur- 
niture was sold at the time, and upon 
their return to the city, a “furnished” 
room was all they could afford. By 
removal to a decent small house, the 
health of the whole family is set up once 
more; and a hope of early return to 
self-support is substituted for the sense 
of depression in the overcrowded base- 
aMIMent 

The first family removed also illus- 
trates this point. It consisted of father, 
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mother ia four small children, the vic- 
tims of the influenza. In the new home 
they rapidly recovered from the effects of 
the disease. ‘The eldest child, a cripple, 
eight years of age, was placed in a 
special school and the next oldest in a 
kindergarten. The mother has been 
given a sewing machine to make clothes 
for the children and, possibly, to earn 
a little by sewing for others, 

As for the second part of the program, 
nothing more effective could have been 
done, to judge from the press clippings 
received, to arouse the citizens of To- 
ledo to the seriousness of these housing 
conditions and to make public opinion 
for a more drastic housing code than to 
“dramatize” the demand for reform by 
letting the appeal come in the stories of 
particular families rescued from these 
conditions and set up in contrasting de- 
cency and comfort through the aid of a 
widespread interest in their welfare. 


Bol; 


Book Reviews 


SocIAL WorK 

By Richard C. Cabot. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 188 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

Survey $1.65. 

There are two great types of professional 
books. First, the comprehensive encyclope- 
dia, solid, broad and informing; second, the 
brief, pungent’ manual which does not pre- 
tend to omniscience, but which aims rather 
to stimulate and to inculcate a point of view. 


To that second type belongs Dr. Cabot’s lat-. 


‘est work. It is an admirable little manual, 
written in clear, concise English, embodying 
some of the materials which he gave as lec- 
tures at the Sorbonne in 1918. 

It may be said in advance that the sub- 
ject of the work, while stated in the broad- 

‘ est terms, is really limited to certain aspects 
of social work in dispensaries and with em- 
phasis laid primarily upon the mental and 
not the economic aspects of dispensary case- 
work. It covers the medical standing, duties 
and equipment of the social assistant, the 
proper method of recording data, the high 
lights in economic diagnosis, some samples 
of social therapeutics, and a much more de- 
tailed treatment of the principles of mental 
investigation by the social worker. 

Dr. Cabot starts with the assumption that 
Americans in general have neglected the 
mental aspects of both medical and social 
work, From that standpoint, then, the book 
is an attempt to fill this gap and to stimu- 
late both scientific research in this field and 
also the development of a new technique. 

Dr. Cabot here as always is so full of 
stimulating ideas, and the book abounds in 
so many happy phrases that the reviewer 
hardly knows where to begin. (The task 
is lightened somewhat by the fact that some 
brief extracts have already appeared in the 
SurvEY.) But particularly suggestive is the 
analogy which he draws between the mes- 
meric effect of money relief and opiates. 
Also the further parallelism indicated by the 
phrase ‘economic surgery,” which means in 
plain case-work phraseology, unusual and 


temporary relief foreseeing a speedy end for 
the need for aid—that is, emergency relief. 
Again, his concept of the social worker as 
the constructive remover of fears is vital not 
only to social work as ordinarily thought of, 
but also to all forms of health work and 
particularly to such a newly developed field 
as public health nursing. Apparently to Dr. 
Cabot there is only one great helpful fear 
and that is the fear of drugs. 

The connection between fear and fatigue 
is interestingly worked out, and some ex- 
tremely helpful suggestions on the matter 
of individualizing work and rest and play 
are offered. Perhaps the best of these is a 
very sound conclusion that the cure for fa- 
tigue is success and joy in one’s work. ‘This 
is a bit of professional advice which social 
workers should apply to themselves at the 
same time that they are passing it on to 
their clients. Much of the new psychology 
appears also in such acute suggestions, as, 
for instance, that monotony and a sense of 
injustice are “moral poisons.” 

Not only beginners but also more seasoned 
social workers would do well to grasp Dr. 
Cabot’s portrayal of them as “creative lis- 
teners.” This attitude of creative listening 
is something not to be forgotten after a first 
interview, but is to be the habitual attitude. 
Also for the sake of maintaining their souls 
alive, social workers cannot neglect Dr. 
Cabot’s demand that social work should add 
a spirit of beauty of art and of joy to sci- 
ence, and that the fundamental motive for 
social work, after all, is not moralizing or 
meddling with other people’s affairs, but 
sheer gratitude. 

From what has just been said, it is per- 
fectly apparent that the reviewer is grateful 
to Dr. Cabot for this splendid addition to the 
literature of professional social work. At 
the same time, there are two or three rather 
fundamental points in which he finds him- 
self somewhat at variance. It is perfectly 
natural for the doctor to assume that the 

medical approach is the easiest approach to 
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a case of need. I am not at all sure th 
this can be taken as a universal rule. Pe: 
haps I need only cite the case of the obstet 
cian and the very obstinate conviction th 
a midwife is superior. There is no blinkip 
the fact that a considerable number of o 
fellow citizens are just as suspicious of 

doctor as they are of the tax collecto 
Again, I am perfectly convinced’ that 

neighborhood worker will tell us that 

approach through simple neighborly fcioal | 
liness is the easiest and, after all, the most 4 
helpful approach. Indeed, it appears that 
strategy and expediency alone can determi 
what is the best approach. ’ 

Again, as a social worker not in the med 
cal field, but as one interested in trainin 
social workers and of raising social work 
to the status of a real profession, I find my-) 
self seriously questioning the habitual ref-_ 
erence in this volume to the social worker as” 
the “social assistant.” If social work is a- 
profession at all, it is on all fours with medi- | 
cine or law or teaching, and, therefore, the 
social worker should not be considered as ay 
mere appanage to a doctor or a teacher or 
anybody else. Dr. Cabot does not apparently 4 
mean that the social worker should be in any © 
menial subordination to the doctor, for he 
points out that the “training of a nurse, as 
we know it in America at any rate, really 
unfits a woman in some respects for th 
work of a social worker, since it accustom 
her to habitual obedience and subordination. 
Yet, in another place he assumes that “in the” 
end the physician must unite all the knowl-_ 
edge accumulated either by himself or by his” 
social assistants, and thus must be enabled 
to act for the patient’s benefit on the basis” 
of a body of information much larger than 
he could have secured alone.” Again, hee ; 
lays down the dictum that social assistants 
must help the doctor to avoid the disaster of 
yielding to the temptation of giving peopl ‘ 
what they ask for. 

All through this book I find myself asking ah 
the question, “Is the doctor the boss or the 
partner?” If the doctor cannot do his full 
work without the help of the social worker— 
and that is admitted, otherwise this book 
would never have been written—and if the — 
social worker does not pretend to render 
medical or surgical service, why not con-_ 
ceive the relationship as a true partnership — 
between specialists—but a genuine partner-— 
ship in which each member of the firm has ~ 
a full voice and from which each receives 7 
full recognition and compensation? 

This difference in point of view does not 7 
in any way militate against either the sound 
philosophy or the sound principles of tech- 7 
nique which the author has laid down. But 
I believe that hereafter both the literature — 
of social work and the position of the social — 
worker itself will take on a new dignity and ~ 
a new impelling quality if this terminology 
of implicit derogation is modified. a 

All thanks to Dr. Cabot for his fine coun- 7 
sel and for the new stimuli which his clear ~ 
vision of the field and the problems of social ~ 
work make it possible for him to set going, — 

A. J. Topp. 
THE Hozso PHILOSOPHER y 

By Roger Payne. Published by the author. ~ 

Fellowship Farm, Puente, Cal. 50 pp. — 

Price $.25 (paper), $.50 (boards), $.75 — 

(leather); by mail of the Survey $.35;_ 

$.70; $1.00. 

Mr. Payne has that rare adventurous - 
temperament which, according to social cir- 
cumstances, makes men discoverers or out- 
laws. Being addicted to a complex and not 
altogether rational way of thinking, he has 
chosen the simple life for his career and, 
after practising it for a number of years, 
writes this little book—precursor of an — 
announced larger work—to tell about it. 

The appendix, in which he answers perti- 
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‘gaint questions concerning that mode of life, 
| 4) the more interesting part of the little 
.ealume. In it he defends the extreme egotism 
4) the wanderer as socially beneficial, both 
‘suhr man and woman, basing that view on 
“ese assumption that the normal adult can 
polequately support himself and all his social 
jpligations by a maximum of two days’ work 
¢exr week; a working period which may be 
jumped, of course, in occasional periods of 
few weeks. 
He defends the hoboes of his acquaintance 
whzainst the charge of criminality or sexual 
epravity and reflects critically upon the 
vicuelty of the treatment meted out to them 
ofy the law. “As a result of my experience,” 
VB says, “I am of the opinion that the polic- 
: the of the country districts should be taken 
eit of the hands of elected sheriffs and mar- 
‘Yaals and vested in the state constabulary, 
43 is now being done in some of the eastern 
ates. Knowing nothing of the business of 
rime detection, these officials are seldom 
ble to arrest serious criminals.” 
Bek; 


OVIcroRY OvER BLINDNESS 
)¥ By Sir Arthur Pearson. George H. Doran 
& Co. 264 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
) SuRvEY $1.65. f 
) For the social worker this is a book of 
Haspiration, a source of encouragement, an 
lacentive to find light in darkness. Such de- 
ermined optimism as we find in these chatty, 
atimate chapters about work done by the 
sritish soldiers blinded in battle is con- 
agious. There is a bubbling enthusiasm in 
*he author’s story of his lads’ achievements 
‘hat must inspire whoever reads it almost 
iis it did those who heard it from the lips of 
She distinguished author on the occasion of 
tis visit to America last January. 
' Sir Arthur Pearson became completely 
lind a year before the war, after some 
ears of gradual loss of sight. His own vic- 
ory over blindness and his cheery accept- 
nce of enforced change in activity prepared 
him to be preeminently the leader of the 
lind in England at this juncture. His keen 
‘mind, his dominating personality, his wide 
i§pxperience as a journalist, his associations 
i with influential personages have been put at 
eethe service of his country in its task of re- 
Rt abilitating the young men whose blindness 
eats one of the greatest casualties of the war. 
9} Because the man in charge of this work 
ls the man he is, because the lads who met 
with this misfortune are young and vigorous, 
Wsdecause of the fine cooperation secured, the 
“vieffort has met with remarkable success. As 
9/an example of such cooperation may be men- 
NS\tioned the fact that an American, Otto H. 
“@fSahn, placed at the disposal of Sir Arthur 
‘S |his extensive London estate, St. Dunstan’s. 
“Sir Arthur Pearson tells how the hostel came 
tuto be, how the work expanded, what the sol- 
@diers learned«to do and be. What one sol- 
dier learned is, perhaps, indicative of the 
JGspirit of the whole, as noted in an editorial 
‘reference quoted from the Daily Express: 
7) “He had been taught that misfortune is 
‘not an excuse for sitting down and mourning 
‘Jone’s helplessness, but the opportunity for 
‘demonstrating one’s manliness.””’ The author 
“)puts it in this way: “The men of St. Dun- 
‘stan’s have accepted one guiding principle— 
“ resolute disregard of what is lost and a 
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cheerful pursuit of all that may take its 
place,” and this reliance on the psychological 
element in the retraining of a blinded man 
is emphasized over and over again. 

| _ Whether the book will prove in any large 
degree useful as a vade mecum is problemat- 
ical, to say the least. Workers for the blind 
very generally cannot expect to have vig- 
orous young men, the objects of a nation’s 
"| admiration, as their problem—quite the op- 
‘@ posite usually. Not the method, therefore, 
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but the spirit of the volume will be its great- 
est value. Aa 

Perhaps incredulous, perhaps cynical, some 
may say, “Too good to be true,” on reading 
the stories of successes achieved by the man 
of St. Dunstan’s—on reading such words as 
these, for example: “Very many of these 
men settled down to their work and earned 
as much as, or in some cases considerably 
more than, they had earned while in pos- 
session of their sight.” The person accus- 
tomed to deal with those who have lost sight 
sits aghast and would be inclined to dispute 
the statement out of experience. The author 
discounts any such incredulity or disputatious 
attitude by saying, “The test of St. Dun- 
stan’s, of the theories I had and the .way 
they were put into practice by the men, lies 
in what these blinded soldiers make of their 
lives,” and then he goes on to cite example 
after example of men who have made good. 

Advantage had been taken, of course, of 
the public disposition to lend a helping hand 
to these heroes who had lost the great bless- 
ing of sight in their country’s service, and it 
may be that as the years go on this disposi- 
tion will change. But while the feeling of 
helpfulness is strong it is being used, and 
properly. 

These vivid chapters detailing the prob- 
lem, the process, the triumph of securing vic- 
tory over blindness will be an inspiration 
to the reader as well as, perhaps, a source 
of shame that he, too, does not make the 
most even of calamity. 

Epwarp M. VAN CLEVE. 


THE CHICAGO STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPEND- 
ENT FAMILIES 
By Florence Nesbit. Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. 39 pp. Price $.25; by 
mail of the Survey $.35. 


Many more pretentious and costly volumes 
utterly fail to equal in practical value and in 
suggestiveness this little inexpensive bulle- 
tin. As a result of the difficulties the social 
agencies of Chicago were encountering in 
estimating budgets for families under their 
care so as to meet adequately and promptly 
the continually increasing cost of living, the 
Relief Committee of the Chicago council se- 
cured Miss Nesbit to conduct an investiga- 
tion and prepare a report. Several organiza- 
tions shared in the undertaking by placing 
their experience and one or more visitors at 
the service of the committee. 

The report is divided into the following 
sections: I. Minimum Normal Standard of 
Living; IJ. Data on Which Estimates Were 
Made; III. Schedule for Estimating a Budget 
for a Dependent Family; IV. Use of the 
Schedule; V. Revising the Schedule. When 
every word is of interest and value, it is 
impracticable to summarize the report other- 
wise than is suggested by the titles of the 
sections. A few of the more striking fea- 
tures, however, may be pointed out. 

The attempt to define the minimum essen- 
tials for normal living (the so-called “ mini- 
mum normal standard of living”) is in re- 
freshing and encouraging contrast to many 
previous efforts. Food, clothing and shelter 
do not complete the list, as is sometimes the 
case. Even “incidentals” and “sundries” 
do not suffice as in other cases. Household 
supplies and furnishings receive detailed 
attention even to pointing out that cracked 
and chipped dishes form no part in a mini- 
mum standard. Suitable toilet articles are 
said to be “elements in the preservation of 
health or in presentability in personal ap- 
pearance necessary for successful pursuit of 
business and normal social life.” 

The higher values of life are suggested in 
the discussion of clothing, which is not con- 
sidered merely in the role of providing 
warmth and covering, but as a means of self- 
expression of special interest and importance 
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during adolescence and youth. The items 
for clothing are worked out in unusual de- 
tail. : 

Care of health, education, recreation and 
insurance are all items to be provided for 
in the budget. It is wisely suggested that 
an allowance of spending money of from 
25 cents to one dollar a week should be made 
to working children who turn their wages 
into the family income, the allowances for 
education and recreation to be reduced in 
proper proportion. ‘There seems ample testi- 
mony to prove that many slight misdeeds, 
leading not infrequently to more serious of- 
fences, may be traced to lack of this spend- 
ing money. 

The discussion of the dietetic standards 
and methods of conforming to them on a 
meager income is admirable, but the impres- 
sion is strengthened that there is more dan- 
ger in such an effort than the technical die- 
titian realizes. Granted that persons of the 
same age, size, weight and general type of 
activity have resemblances as machines, the 
factors which distinguish them as human be- 
ings must not be lost sight of. Theory often 
breaks down when the calculated ration is 
made to fit varying degrees of fastidiousness 
or robustness, nervous energy or digestive 
idiosyncrasy. Dietary “guides” seems a 
safer term to use than dietary “ standards,” 
though not as popular a one. 

The student of housing conditions can but 
regret that Miss Nesbit did not venture as 
far in this field as in other items of the 
budget. The English working women in 
their housing proposals make much greater 
demands as to space, bathing facilities, 
water supply (including hot water) and rec- 
reation ground than is common with Ameri- 
cans. 

The final impression left by the study is 
that of the entire inadequacy under present 
living conditions of the sums designated for 
mothers’ pensions or soldiers’ family allow- 
ances. Even without rent or insurance, Miss 
Nesbit’s monthly budget for a mother and 
three young children is $60.15, whereas in 
Chicago the possible allowance pension for 
such a family would be $35 and the allow- 
ance $52.50, counting in the allotment from 
her husband’s pay. It would seem timely 
to have public attention called to these dis- 
crepancies and to have steps taken to cor- 
rect them. 

Marion ‘TALBOT. 
THE Lasor LAW oF MARYLAND 

By Malcolm H. Lauchheimer. Johns Hop- 

kins Press. 166 pp. paper bound. Price 

$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.40. 


One of the principles of the new educa- 
tional movement is that work assigned to the 
student be as little as possible task work, 
and as much as possible something which the 
student is moved to do for its own sake. 
Were this principle more generally applied 
in the selection of topics for academic 
doctorial essays, there would be fewer books 
of the type of the Labor Law of Maryland. 

Mr. Lauchheimer has made a painstaking, 
almost microscopic, analysis of the labor 
legislation of the selected state as it existed 
two and a half years ago, before he became 
a lieutenant judge-advocate. He describes 
and discusses in detail the common and 
statute law dealing with labor unions, 
workmen’s compensation, physical conditions 
of work places, terms of employment (prin- 
cipally wages and hours), and some scatter- 
ing miscellany. Since in some important 
fields, as minimum wage acts, Maryland is 
still lacking, he obligingly pictures the pro- 
visions of other states. 

Along with the quotation and description 
of statutes he gives historical and judicial 
material helpful for their interpretation. 
His arraignment of most American state 
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labor codes as an “ enervating hodge-podge ” 
_ possessing “absolutely no unity or system” 
is well merited. The chapter on administra- 
tion shows that he has grasped the im- 
portance and the difficulties of bridging the 
all too frequent gap between enactment and 
enforcement. 

Less happy is he when he departs from 
description and attempts to generalize on 
matters of wide social policy. The early 
statement that the function of labor legisla- 
tion is to solve the “ problem of reconciling 
and placating labor and capital” will seem 
unnecessarily narrow to those who would use 
such legislation for the progressive scientific 
elevation of industrial standards. The asser- 
tion that “conditions of sanitation, fire pre- 
vention, and safety appliances are beyond the 
scope” of trade union powers is not borne 
out by the history of the New York Board 


of Sanitary Control in the ladies’ garment | 


industry and of the Labor Sanitation 


Conference. 


Much water—and blood—has flowed under 
the mill since the book was written, but 
surely even in 1916 an observant writer on 
labor legislation might have sensed the 
national guild movement and not have closed 
his work by holding up as his “ idealized 
condition of affairs” a situation in which 
society was permanently split into two 
strongly entrenched armies of organized 
employers and organized wage-earners. 

As a reference book the volume will be 
helpful to Marylanders who want to know 
what the labor law of their state is and 
what to do about it. For the general reader 
it contains, like most college dissertations, 
little of value or interest. 

SoLon De LEON. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
Edited by James Hastings. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. Vol X Picts-Sacraments. 915 
pp. Price $7; by mail of the Survey $7.15. 


DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
Edited by James Hastings. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Vol II Macedonia-Zion. 724 
pp. Price $6; by mail of the Survey $6.15. 


For readers of the Survey the first of these 
volumes would naturally have more inter- 
est than the second, which is devoted to a 
technical discussion of matters more likely to 
attract the attention of the religious special- 
ist. It is interesting, however, to find in 
these two volumes a re-enforcement of a 
truth which has become increasingly patent, 
particularly to intelligent church-members 
and leaders who are interested also in the 
problems of contemporary society. Perhaps 
we might say patent truths, for at least two 
are involved: The futility of attempting to 
make any real distinction between the sacred 
and the secular and the intricate relation 

- between the, present and the past. No one, 
for instance, who desires to understand what 
should be the duty of modern Christianity 
with reference to the ills which afflict society, 
can afford to ignore the attitude of the 
Church through the ages to similar questions. 
Would the contemporary Christian ask what 
should be his attitude towards the present- 
day problem of poverty and wealth. Then 
he must understand what the Church of the 
Apostolic age thought on these matters, and 
if he comes thoroughly to understand he 
may be more than a little amazed. For it 
has recently been recognized by students of 
Church history that the attitude toward the 
social problem in general of contemporary 
churches is beyond all measure conservative 
in comparison with the attitude thereto of 
the primitive and even the medieval Church. 
Christian communism, for instance, as a 
working principle has not found its sole ex- 
pression in a particular chapter of the Book 
of Acts. This belief has been echoed and 
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reechoed by the fathers and the heroes of 
the Church through twenty centuries. 

It sounds to the.modern Christian Bolshe- 
vik to say that there should be no such thing 
as private property, yet this was precisely 
the attitude, at least for a time, of the 
Apostolic Church, not to name such fathers 
as Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostum, Lac- 
tantius, Ambrose, Augustine, and Isidore of 
Seville. These Christian worthies considered 
private property as at best but a concession 
to the infirmity of the flesh—a principle which 
was reiterated as late as Thomas Aquinas 
and the medieval scholastics in general; and 
it must not be forgotten that one of the most 
serious controversies which ever beset the 
church of Rome, that raised by the Spiritual 
Franciscans on the basis of the original 
teachings of St. Francis, revolved about this 
very point, threatening to split the Church 
in half. 

Side by side with this philosophy of pov- 
erty and wealth went other doctrines con- 
cerning work and simplicity of life which 
are equally appropriate to the present age. 
It was a truism with the Apostolic Church 
that if a man would not work neither should 
he eat. The primitive Christians, in other 
words, had no more sympathy with the pro- 
fessional idler than has modern society, but 
by coupling with this attitude the insistence 
upon simplicity of life and taste, which we 
have today been so prone to ignore, primitive 
Christianity did for a time, at least, make 
possible a justice in human relations, at least 
inside the fellowship of faith, which has 
been utterly out of the question in recent 
centuries, either inside or outside the circle 
of the “elect.” 

Other topics of interest even to the casual 
reader which are discussed in these two 
volumes are: prisons, politics, production, 
prostitution, psychology, psycho-therapeutics, 
non-resistance, rebellion and revolution, trade 
and commerce. The fact is that one cannot 
rise from an examination of these volumes 
without realizing afresh that nothing human 
is foreign to religion and the Church, and 
that their business in the modern age is 
largely to reassert their right to a more 
effective control of social relations, which in 
the earlier days of the faith they indeed 
enjoyed. F. M. Croucn. 
SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN IDEALS 

By William Starr Myers. Princeton Uni- 

versity Press. 89 pp. Price $1; by mail 

of the Survey $1.08. 

This book is one of those half baked 
diatribes typical of the Pundits of the Higher 
Learning against a movement which they 
know, apparently, only by what misinformed 
people say about it. Mr. Mallock might have 
written the book in his callowest days. 
“Socialism is the substitution of govern- 
mental judgment for that of the individual.” 
Individual ambition will be seriously im- 
peded. “Without ambition, the individual 
mind goes to seed, so to speak,” etc., etc. 
“This desire for greater service is the thing 
that produces patriotism, that causes men 
and women to work at the expense of per- 
sonal interest for Liberty loans, the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A,, ete.” We meet our old 
friend: “A government cannot make a man 
happy by law;” and—oh so angelically— 
“Happiness, like religion, must have its im- 
pulse from within.” 

oF In both socialism and pacifism the essen- 
tial idea is that the individual should men- 
tally “lie down’ and ‘let George do it’.” 
This, apparently, is scholarship! But what 
are a few inaccuracies to a writer whose 
soul floats ecstatic in the vast nebulosity of 
the phrase: “A square deal!” 

‘The trouble with the writer is that he 
still fumbles about in the Spencerian (which 
is also the Cimmerian) darkness of the 

individual versus society.” Either let 
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George himself do it (with the help, 
haps, of Mrs. George and all the 
Georges) ; or the “ guv’ment” must do 
him. This is as far, apparently, as mo 
the school-bred professors of politics 
We would urge a study of Miss Fol 
searching analysis in her New State o: 
group, as the type of organized life in 
the “ society-versus-individual ” oppositi 
overcome. And we would urge, also, ; 
study of some really up-to-date socialism 
guild socialism, for example. 
The author sneers most jauntily—thou 
without the saving grace of originality. 
only trouble about it all is that u 
tunately he isn’t writing about socialis 
all. About state socialism in a capitali 
society—yet (vide Germany). But t 
what informed socialist cares a rap for 
state socialism of Bismarck, Burleson 
Co.? H. A. OVERSTRE 


THE JuNior HicH SCHOOL 
By G. Vernon Bennett. Warwick & Yorkjge 
Inc., Baltimore. 224 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.35. | 


The first junior high school in Amerie 
was established in Berkeley, Cal., in Jan 
uary, 1910. Since that time it has spread t 
hundreds of school systems, literally sweef 
ing the country. Pupils enter the junior h 
school after completing six years of 
elementary school. Upon being graduated 
they enter the second or third year of hig 
school. The junior high school embrace 
therefore, the -seventh, eighth, ninth ane 
sometimes the tenth year of school life 
short the adolescent period. 

Statistics for the entire country show thai 
of every one hundred pupils finishing tht 
sixth year less than sixty finish the eighth 
year of the elementary school. Of those t 
do finish the eighth year and are gradua 
from the elementary school, only about 
per cent reach the third year of high sch 
The author gives statistics that lend hop 
that the junior high school may be able t 
stem this loss. The statistics are drawn no 
only from Pomona, Cal., in which city i 
is superintendent of schools, but from seve 
other cities that have adopted the jur 
high school and the 6-3-3 years plan 
education. 

The junior high school holds its pu 
because it is adapted to the needs of ado 
cents. The latter are taken from the gram 
mar school building and housed in 
quarters where they do not have to associa 
with little children, with whom they 1 
longer have community of interest. More-” 
over, the curriculum is enriched by the addi-7 
tion of new subjects, hygiene and sanitation, | 
foreign languages, algebra, geometry, science, : 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
mentals of artisans’ trades. 
work of the big outside world is drawn in 
these new schools and the restless ambiti 
of adolescents satisfied. 


The change from elementary to high school 
courses and methods is gradual and not 
abrupt as in the case of graduation from 
elementary to high school as heretofore con- 
stituted. Thus the loss of pupils in the ninth 
year, the first year of high school, a loss due 
partly to inability of pupils to adapt them- 
selves to wholly new conditions, may be 
lessened. 

The good of both the individual and 
society requires that boys and girls find at 
a reasonably early age the vocation for 
which they are best adapted, so that the best 
preparation possible may be made for that 
occupation. The junior high school, with 
its broad curriculum, permits the pupil to 
take a fair amount of several subjects, pre- 
professional, pre-agricultural, pre-business | 
and pre-artisan. Exposed to these various” 
stimuli, the pupil is enabled to discover what 


ue) work he will like best, or at least to 
‘\gake an intelligent choice of subjects to be 
\ }4rsued in senior high school. 
his enriching of the curriculum in the 
/}ior high school requires that the founda- 
‘hal courses must be completed in six 
‘Stead of eight years of elementary educa- 
ila. This can be accomplished by elimina- 
| th. Pupils must not be taught to spell 
) frds that they will never have to spell in 


5, nor to work complicated or trick prob- 
fins that they will never have to do in 
jsiness, nor in geography to have to learn 
4; names and location of insignificant capes, 
poys, capitals and the minerals and manufac- 
ted products of states and countries. 
Much pruning has already been done, but 
ny dead limbs remain to be cut off.” 
jThere has been a considerable output of 
rature on the junior high school but 
jefly in the form of contributions to educa- 
inal magazines. Dr. Bennett’s volume, 
ough short, is one of the fullest and best 
positions of the purposes and organiza- 
n of the new educational institution that 
js yet been published. It deserves a place 
the library of every educator. 
if Epwarp C. DELANEY. 
ABRADOR DAYS 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 231 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
ye SuRvEY $1.65. 
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les which he has gathered at the fire-sides 
sid at the bed-sides of the modest fisher folk 
vid woodsmen of the North. The tragedy of 
ese tales does not lie in the fates of the 
‘ey are stoics of the highest order and do 
pt take their own sufferings or their deeds 
valor and of charity to each other over- 
hriously. The tragedy lies in the fact that 
| reputable publishing house can put out 
& ach a book as light summer reading for 
Ne great nations that exploit the Labrador 
ad grind its splendid men and women in 
‘Wslerpetual poverty from generation to gen- 
ration. Surely our civilization is lacking in 
‘fogll conscience if we can read these stories 
jorithout burning shame. On the one hand 
‘Sie Labrador; on the other the great fur 
“ores of Fifth avenue, Bond street and the 
ue de la Paix—between them the whole 
‘Social problem and despair of our time. 
ie Bek. 
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J@,ABOUR DIFFICULTIES AND SUGGESTED SoLU- 
(iQ) TIONS 


i By W. J. Deeley. Sherratt & Hughes, 


) Manchester. 175 pp. Price 7s 6d; by 
mail of the Survey $1.90. 
| This manual “for technical students, 
el ashiers, foremen, departmental or works 


anagers and employers” arose from a 
ourse of lectures to third-year undergradu- 
ites of the Manchester School of Technology, 
Vhrown open to others interested in labor 
‘Siinanagement. It is the first formulation of 
he new democratic management program in 
#nglish industry and as such deserves care- 
ful attention. Mr. Deeley, now connected 
-fwith the labor department of the Calico 
‘Printers’ Association—one of the great Lan- 
Meashire employers’ associations—was for a 
‘Sime employment manager of Hans Renold, 
“jLtd., the pioneer firm in workshop committee 
'Sorganization. 
@ The subjects dealt with in this manual 
fs hnclude Labor Difficulties (with special ref- 
M@erence to reconstruction as a human prob- 
‘tiem); Foremen; Managers and Employers; 
a\Selection for Stability of Staff, Wage Pay- 
ments ; Welfare Work and Workshop Com- 
Wmittees. Both the employer’s attitude to- 
n (wards the foreman and the foreman’s prob- 
Wlems are discussed. There are, for instance, 
ome yery practical remarks on promotion to 
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foremanship and an analysis of the qualities 
required in a foreman. 

In the same way, the specific mental ad- 
justments required of the successful manager 
are analyzed, and the differences between the 
management of men and that of plants. In 
view of the labor situation at the end of 
the war, the author suggests a national 
agreement on an automatic sliding scale to 
determine the decrease or increase of wages 
in relation to the cost of living. But he goes 
further than that and proposes the adoption 
of a schedule with fixed relations between 
the wage rates of three classes of workers: 
(1) men on manual work (18-55 years) ; (2) 
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geniors on manual work (men over 55), 
youths (16-18), females (16 and over) ; and 
(3) juniors (under 16). ‘This matter is 
discussed in detail, with a model agreement 
on the lines suggested between employer and 
union. 

In the section on welfare work, the em- 
phasis, as might be expected, is laid on self- 
government. The book, while sketchy, con- 
tains many practical hints which will prove 
of value to the employment manager. Even 
where impracticable because of differences in 
conditions, many of them should offer an ex- 
cellent basis of discussion for executives’ 
clubs and similar groups. Bok 


Conferences 


He” will this program of advancement 
for the Negro carry when it is taken 
back home to the towns and country dis- 
tricts? One asked himself this question 
thoughtfully as he came from the sessions of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People at Cleveland last 
week. Negro delegates to the conference 
spoke with a new note of confidence, of 
knowing what they want throughout the 
country, and with an entirely new spirit of 
determination to get the things they want. 

These wants found expression in a plat- 
form of fundamental human rights for the 
Negro, drawn up by the conference resolu- 
tions committee and accepted by the dele- 
gates. Planks in this platform are: 

1. A vote for every Negro man and 
woman on the same terms as for white men 
and women. 

2. An equal chance to acquire the kind 
of an education that will enable the Negro 
everywhere wisely to use this vote. 

3. A fair trial in the courts for all crimes 
of which he is accused, by judges in whose 
election he has participated without dis- 
crimination because of race. 

4, A right to sit upon the jury which 
passes judgment upon him. 

5. Defense against lynching and burning 
at the hands of mobs. 

6. Equal service on railroad and other 
public carriers. This to mean sleeping car 
service, dining car service, Pullman service, 
at the same cost and upon the same terms 
as other passengers. 

7. Equal right to the use of public parks, 
libraries and other community services for 
which he is taxed. 

8. An equal chance for a livelihood in 
public and private employment. 

9. The abolition of color-hyphenation and 
the substitution of “straight Americanism.” 

Other questions, more specific, and if pos- 
sible more controversial, were written into 
the amplified resolutions committee report 
read by H. S. Murphy of Birmingham, com- 
mittee secretary. ‘The report demanded con- 
gressional investigation of the treatment of 
colored soldiers at home and abroad. 

“The shameless and cunning manner in 
which these officers and men have been 
treated was not only discriminatory but vio- 
lative of the spirit of the American people 
towards men who were offering their lives 
for a great cause. We make this demand 
because the facts so evident to us cannot be 
hidden from all others, and to allow this to 
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go unchallenged is to weaken national and 
military morale.” : 

Opposition to race segregation in the army, 
a demand that if such segregation is pro- 
vided by law a complete Negro division 
oficered by Negroes only shall be formed, * 
and a demand that Negroes be accorded 
fuller recognition at West Point and Anna- 
polis were written into paragraphs dealing 
with conditions of the Negro during and 
after the war. 

These sober utterances of the resolutions’ 
committee found a harsh echo in the ex- 
pressions of Negro delegates. One educated 
and apparently self-disciplined Negro clergy- 
man from a border state said: “They will 
take the dead bodies of my boys if they come 
for soldiers again. These boys will not go 
to face again the injustices practiced in the 
last year, and I will not advise them to go.” 

The measured recommendation regarding 

labor written into the resolutions found 
equally discordant echoes. It read: “We 
earnestly appeal to all organizations inter- 
ested in social and economic welfare to urge 
all Negro laborers not only to know the 
advantages cf organization as offered by the 
American Federation of Labor in its recent 
decision to organize colored workers, but to 
take advantage of them either by application 
for membership or by forming an organiza- 
tion, as the occasion may demand.” 
_ A Kentucky delegate told of an experience 
in Paris, Ky., as bearing on this resolution. 
A Negro publication was gotten out in Paris, 
urging Negro laborers in the vicinity to get 
together for better wages and better living 
conditions. It was a sober and constructive 
appeal, but it found quick answer in white- 
robed night-riders, prototypes of the Klu 
Klux Klan riders of the days following the 
Civil War, who appeared in the streets and 
terrorized the publishers of the little paper 
into silence. 

Bolshevism among Negroes was not proph- 
esied or threatened in the thoughtful 
utterances of the conference. A statesman- 
like appeal to the country to remedy condi- 
tions that might some day lead to destruc- 
tive revolutionary doctrine being spread 
among Negroes was written into the official 
resolutions’ report: 

“All true Americans view with concern 
the efforts of discontented people to disrupt 
our government, and we warn the American 
people that the patience of even a Negro can 
find its limit.” S 
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“With poor schools, ‘jim crow’ methods 
of travel, little or no justice in court, or in 
things economic staring him in the face, at a 
time when the Negro is called upon to bear 
his part in the burden of taxation, govern- 
ment loans, civic gifts, and in fighting the 
common foes of our government, we are 
inviting the Negro to grasp the hands which 
the Bolsheviki, the I. W. W. and other 


Two Types of 


Ov could not sit for long at the sessions 
of the Inter-collegiate Socialist Society’s 
summer conference—the fifth of its kind, held 
last week among the hills of Highland on 
the Hudson—without becoming aware of a 
clear demarcation in the mental attitude of 
American socialists, dividing them roughly 
into the same two camps that have at various 
times split the socialist parties of western 
Europe. This demarcation is temperamental 
and represents the line of division between 
those who are primarily students of social 
theory and organizers of socialist political 
movements on the one hand, and those, on 
the other, who are primarily practical re- 
formers, engaged in a multiplicity of big and 
small tasks of social readjustment and who 
have found in socialism a definite strategic 
goal, if not religious purpose. 

The Russian socialists, of whom there were 
a number, sometimes insisted on such fine 
shades of opinion and doctrinary differences 
that others found it difficult te follow them. 
Deprived of the possibility of action, it must 
be surmised, most of them had developed a 
socialism of the study and debating meeting 
—not always very close to the realities of 
life. A socialist labor M.P. from Australia, 
American comrades fresh from labor troubles 
in Lawrence and Paterson, and others in 
daily touch with actualities, were apt to 
forget the importance of some of these issues 
in principle and to discuss their immediate 
problems as though their practical solutions 
were the most important thing on earth. 

The first class of socialist is apt to be 
pessimist, to exaggerate the depth of perfidy 
in the opponents of socialism and to leave 
no loophole through which poor, panting 
humanity might escape from the approaching 
catastrophe of a violent and bloody world- 
revolution. The second class is optimistic, 
believes in revolutions rather than the revo- 
lution, and in the duty of socialists to avert 
as much as possible of the violence and shock 
of the cataclysmic breaks with the ordered 
progress of society. 

Of course, these generalizations are only 
approximate. When revolutionists spend a 
week together in the ideal environment of 
lakeside and wooded hills, even the most 
bitter of them lose some of their acerbity, and 
after a spirited discussion concetning the 
meaning of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the writings of Karl Marx, all join in 
song and fun. - 

Russia came up again and again in the 
speeches; for it is there that socialist theories 
are now being tested out more fully and 
comprehensively than anywhere else. Curi- 
ously enough, those with a knowledge of 
Russian affairs had little difficulty in coming 
to agreement on a desirable American policy 
with regard to Bolshevik Russia: it was to 
withdraw the troops and to get food to the 
starving people. Gregory Zilboorg, former 
secretary of the ministry of labor under 
Kerensky and recently arrived from Moscow, 


seemed to have the whole conference with 


him when he declared that there were not 
now several socialist parties in Russia of 
which it was possible to choose one for 
allegiance and support. There is, unfor- 
tunately, he thought for himself, only one 
organized socialist movement, at the same 
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kindred organizations hold out to him.” 

Excellent direction and leadership in the 
conference sessions was given by John R. 
Shillady, secretary of the N. A. A. C. P., and 
James Weldon Johnson, field secretary. The 
week’s program, crowded with meetings, was 
carried out without unnecessary friction or 
waste of time. 

SH C. KINGSLEY. 
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time also the only organized liberal and 
progressive movement, and that is the one 
headed by Lenin. ‘Those speaking for the 
socialist revolutionaries of an earlier day, 
only speak for themselves and have no or- 
ganization which either the socialists or any 
other groups or governments could back. 
There is only one choice for Americans at 
present: Lenin and the soviets or Kolchak 
and imperialism. 

There was not a single voice in defence 
of the peace just signed at Versailles; all the 
allusions to it were almost wearisome in 
the uniformity of condemnation. Curiously 
enough, some of the strongest upholders 
of a class-conscious revolutionary socialism 
thought a more “decent” peace, by which 
they meant a peace based upon justice and 
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i ie gives me great pleasure to comply with 
your request for a brief account of the 
meeting of the Pan-American Child Welfare 
Congress held in Montevideo, Uruguay, May 
18-25. It is true that I was the only “ North 
American” who went from the United States 
to this meeting, an unfortunate fact which is 
to be explained partly by the failure of our 
Congress to pass any appropriation for the 
expenses of sending delegates,\ partly by the 
difficulties incident to travel to South America 
or anywhere else nowadays. It would have 
been a liberal education for many people of 
the states to see not only the countries but the 
inhabitants of our sister continent. I must 
confess that I felt ashamed in seeing how 
much cleaner and better ordered some of 
those cities were than towns of the same size 
in our own country. 

The arrangements for the Congreso del 
Nifio, or Child’s Congress, were excellent. 
First came a large popular meeting at a thea- 
ter in Montevideo, at which the representa- 
tives of nearly all the Central aad South 
American republics spoke their addresses, be- 
ing preceded by the playing of their national 
anthems. As many of these compositions are 
extremely lengthy, only a few bars would be 
played; even so, the exercises lasted four 
hours. The regular sessions of the Congress 
were divided into sections: medicine, sociol- 
ogy and education. 

Each morning the delegates (among whom 
I was courteously enrolled, though I had 
merely gone to attend the congress independ- 
ently), were taken to see institutions of inter- 
est; thus we visited hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums, day nurseries, open-air schools and in- 
stitutions for the handicapped. At the Gen- 
eral Artigas School for the Blind, the students 
sang for us, among other national airs giving 
the Star Spangled Banner in English, and 
very good English; they also did gymnastics 
and rapid, accurate typewriting from dicta- 
tion. At the school for deaf-mutes they were 
doing wonderful lip-reading and getting nat- 
ural speech. The babies’ milk stations are 
called the Gotas de Leche (drops of milk) 
and are most modern in their system of pre- 
paring the milk for children of different ages 
on the staff physician’s prescription. The sys- 
tem pursued in the foundling asylum for 
supervising the babies put out to nurse, who 
are regularly visited by a doctor and a wom- 
an inspector, seems very thorough, judging 
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democracy as interpreted in the speceil 
President Wilson, would have been 
more disastrous; for it would have yv 
the undemocratic and unjust charac 
any league of political entities exercisin 
control, which modern states do exe 
over the lives and liberties of the peop 
Two splendid elderly women shared 
principal honors of the conference, 
Ellen Hays, who presided over the se 
on the relation of the individual to the s 
and Prof. Vida M. Scudder, who recogn 
in the present- day development of sociali 
and socialists an increasing stress on the’: 
stinctive and intuitive power of man aff 
the last generation’s insistence upon mate 
ist conceptions. In conclusion, to add 
should have been mentioned at the beginn 
the main theme of the conference was “ pro 
lems of the revolutionized order.” Sta 
from a discussion of “ roads to the new s 
order,” fittingly introduced by Mrs. Floren 
Kelley with an account of the conflicti 
tendencies which she found during her r 
visit to Europe and discerns here in A 
ica, it moved on to a discussion on the cu 
of the new social order and the part pl 
in it by the religious, artistic and educati 
movements that have their origin 
organized labor. 


Child Welfare 


by the blanks to be filled in and present 
at the central hospital by these visitors. 
director, however, deplored their inability 
get the unpaid service of educated, socia 
minded persons. This sort of thing 
often regarded from a religious stand 
as charity and the exclusive concern of 
church. We had an interesting discussion 
the automobile on going from one of 

institutions to another as to the word “cha 
ity”? and the desirability of substituting son 
expression which would mean “ social ser 
ice.’ Personally, when called upon to @ 
plain my work as a deaconess, I found th 
“social work” seemed to mean “ society 
in the sense of being interested in parties al 
entertainments. 

Some very beautiful things of this na 
were given to the members of the congr 
numerous banquets of various bodies and 
garden party by the Comité de Damas in th 
lovely park called the Prado. But alle 
tainments were stopped by the sudden de 
of a Mexican diplomat and poet, in no wa 
connected with the congress. The La 
Americans, with their quick appreciation 
the seemly and proper, gave up all festivi 
during the lying-in-state at the univers 
and the public funeral of this distinguish 
man. I could not help wondering if 
should have done the same if a French p 
say, chanced to die in the city during 
meeting of a similar organization in 
United States. 

Altogether the impression produced by th 
Congreso del Nifio was of peoples striving 
earnestly and successfully to do their best fo 
their countries and their citizens and es 
cially for their children, the hope of thi 
coming world which is just now striving 
amid infinitely difficult birth-pangs to Bi 
borne. a 

Lucy Tomey BITTINGER. 
[Deaconess Home, St. Andrews’ House] 
Baltimore. 
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INDIANA RECONSTRUCTION 


Ces invitation of Gov. James P. Good 
rich, thirty national and state organi 
tions, both voluntary and official, in the fie 
of social welfare, met at Indianapolis y 
June 24 to consider plans for reconstru 
tion and readjustment after the war. 
agency told of its plans, purposes and-hop 
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‘aache outcome was the appointment of a 
e@ittee to digest the material presented 


» discussed at a meeting of the same 
‘ ies set for August 7. 
ot Books and Men 


HE American Library Association held 
its forty-first annual meeting last week 
Misbury Park. In many ways this con- 


i 


‘ce of librarians from all parts of the 


aeiry and Canada differed from any of 
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fous years. That there was more or 
iscussion of methods and technique was 
| expected; thoughtful attention also was 
7h to the reorganization of the association, 
‘ping toward more efficient administration 
m@sograms. There were the usual number 
‘ction meetings devoted to the special or 
hical problems of various groups, and 
aiesting discussion of salaries and wages 
‘ithe new union of librarians. The con- 
ice, however, was devoted first and fore- 
4% to a new forward-looking program 
li largely upon the experiences of the 
id) Library Service. 
-ong commendation of the services of the 
Yirican Library Association and the im- 
‘@ ant part played by books in the winning 
mie war were ably stated by representa- 
of army and navy, and doubtless gave 
4 satisfaction to those who since the entry 
ae United States into the war have la- 
d devotedly for the perfection of a great 
ice. ‘The modest reply of the acting di- 
sr was but a reflection, however, of the 
it of the conference—that leaders of na- 
jal reputation and wide experience had 
| asked to the conference not simply for 
endation of the work done but for sug- 
on along the line of future opportunity. 
‘fen who previously never read have 
laed the reading habit in camp and navy 
; in hospitals, through this branch of 
iservice of the A. L. A., doctors and 
Sises have come to realize as never before 
curative value of good books, especially 
imental cases. In navy yards and in 
Su)ps, at home and in foreign fields, the 
Bic has had such opportunity as never be- 
i} was believed possible. The number of 
mes used in the war library service was 
in excess of the total of the largest li- 
Hiry in the world. 
joung men have learned to look upon 
fiks as a means of industrial advancement. 
Is A. L. A. service has adjusted itself 
Wkly and efficiently to this new demand, 
*| the same men who a few months ago 
are studying to make themselves better 
siters are now fitting themselves for peace- 
39/2 vocations. Such has been the valuable 
Wvice of the American Library Association. 
iw can it gather up all the experiences of 
jse past months and with the momentum 
jned by such service, carry on its work in 
ger and better ways? How can it reach 
» simply those persons who are already 
ders, for this it has done always, but make 
iders of those who have had their first 
“toduction to books during war activities, 
who have not as yet got a glimpse of this 
vortunity? How can the association raise 
standard of library service in those com- 
mities where it lags behind? These are 
‘Sie of the problems confronting the asso- 
tion these were the subjects which formed 
'real bases of discussion at Asbury Park. 
e conference just closed showed a strong 
ociation, with its feet firmly on the ground 
‘common sense and experience, but with an 
*-reased vision. The library as a, stronger 
‘ce in the social life of the community must 
| the inevitable result. 
FREDERICK W. JENKINS, 
“Librarian, Russell Sage Foundation.] 
iNew York. 
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SOLITARY 


To THE Epiror: You can hardly imagine 
with what interest I read Mr. Lane’s article 
on Solitary Confinement in the Survey for. 
May 31. Not that I’ve ever suffered that my- 
self, but I’ve had to impose it in a small 


‘degree. I was especially interested to see 


that Mr. Lane felt that solitary confinement 
should never be used as a punishment, for 
that had always been my feeling, but I have 
always found so few people to agree with 
me. At Clinton I never used our wooden 
cells, or “thinking rooms” as we called them, 
except when a girl was in a passion of tem- 
per and rage, such as to make it unsafe to 
confine her in a room where she could smash 
windows and injure herself. Such people we 
put down in our cells, but only kept them 
there until they had regained control of them- 
selves. This time varied from one to two 
hours to as much as half a day or a day, and 
I have even had people gain control of them- 
selves in ten or fifteen minutes. ‘Then we 
would bring them back upstairs and lock 
them in their own rooms, with work to do, 
until their cases could be heard before the 
Student Council, who set the punishment. 

In cases of just plain temper no punish- 
ment was set, for the girl returned to her own 
work willingly when she had regained her 
control. I have even had girls come and ask 
me to lock them in their rooms away from 
the other girls for a few hours until they 
could get control of their temper. 

May CaucHy. 

[Former superintendent, New Jersey State 
Reformatory for Girls, Clinton Farms, N. J.] 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


To THE EpiToR: Certainly, every reader of 
the SURVEY enjoyed the admirable, painstak- 
ing, searching, fundamental article by Win- 
throp D. Lane—Solitary Confinement—in the 
Survey for May 31. The writer is stationed 
at Fort Leavenworth as assistant field di- 
rector for the American Red Cross, but 
writes this unofficially. The post is adjacent 
to the barracks, but my assignment is to the 
post only. 

Permit me to assure the SuRvEY readers 
that the photographs reproduced are excep- 
tionally good and give a true picture of the 
barracks. I am informed by a prisoner that 
they were taken by Mr. Lane himself—at 
any rate he was seen carrying a kodak within 
the walls. Mr. Lane has set up a remarkable 
ideal in journalism when he refused to de- 
scribe his “feelings” in the “hole” as they 
would be at the end of a period of confine- 
ment. 

“Hard labor continued to be the purpose 
for which men were confined” (page 351). 
This seems to be a contradiction of his words 
in the preceding paragraph; “the name ‘ Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks’ was substituted for the 
purpose of emphasizing the reformative 
rather than the penal character of the in- 
stitutions.” The former statement brings a 
smile to anyone who has seen the prisoners 
at “hard labor.” ‘The following. instance 
is typical: A police gang of five men sent 
out recently with an armed guard soon tired 
of having to jump up off the grass as offi- 
cers would pass by, so one prisoner said, 
“Come on, guard, let’s go over to the Y and 
kill time there.” They did. 

The statement (page 358) that “there are 
no prisoners at Fort Leavenworth under 
twenty-one years of age” is not altogether 
true, although the records of the barracks 
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may indicate that fact. I know one prisoner, 
personally, who has been confined for some 
time and who was the other day refused an 
honorable restoration to duty in the army 
because he is not yet eighteen years old. He 
will probably receive a “blue” discharge, 
i. e., one without honor or dishonor, in a 
short time. R. C. WILEY. 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 


[Let me refer to two points in Mr. Wiley’s 
very appreciative letter. He does not indicate 
that the words “hard labor” in my sentence 
were quoted. Hard labor did continue to be 
the official purpose for which men were con- 
fined at the Fort Leavenworth barracks, as 
is shown by section twenty-two of the regu- 
lations of the adjutant-general, which reads: 
“Numbered prisoners will be kept at hard 
labor, except on Sundays and legal holidays,” 
etc. My sentence was part of a paragraph 
describing the general character of the bar- 
racks after certain changes made five years 
ago. In practice it is quite true that the 
labor is sometimes anything but hard. Pris- 
oners, and women who are about to be mar- 
ried, are frequently unable to recall their 
exact ages. It is probable that my statement 
singled out in paragraph four of Mr. Wiley’s 
letter is a bit too sweeping. Nevertheless, 
since the great bulk of the army is composed 
of drafted men, and since very few if any 
drafted men under twenty-one had reached 
camp when the armistice was signed, it is 
clear that the number under twenty-one at 
the barracks is very small.—W. D. L.] 


THE FEEL OF A JAIL 


To THOSE OF THE SURVEY’S READERS WHO 
ARE TOTALLY DISSATISFIED WITH THE PRES- 
ENT PENAL SYSTEM — FELLOW READERS: 
Among you there is of course no occasion to 
recount the dreary details given by Mr. Os- 
borne in his addresses while at Sing Sing, or 
to rehearse the conditions from time to time 
uncovered in investigations of prisons in va- 
rious parts of the country. Most of us know 
from the papers that persons, especially those 
accused of political or politico-industrial of- 
fences, are sometimes held incommunicado, 
that the “third degree” continues to be used, 
and that conscientious objectors and other 
military offenders have been manacled, 
beaten, and subjected to certain filthy indig- 
nities. There is, I believe, a fairly unani- 
mous sentiment among Americans that these 
things should not be. They need, I believe, 
nothing but a little vigorous publicity—a few 
letters, from those whose gorge rises at cru- 
elty to any creature, directed to congressmen, 
newspapers and friends. As fast as known, 
they come under a wholesome fire from the 
public conscience. 

But I do not address all] who are struck 
with pity and indignation at these most cry- 
ing evils, for to those whom generous ame- 
lioration will content, the present prison re- 
form societies offer ample accommodation. It 
is to those whom, on the other hand, nothing 
will ever satisfy but a complete reform of 
the present penal principle itself, that I ap- 
peal for cooperation. You, who abhor the 
whole tissue of deliberate humiliation, the in- 
tentional breaking down of self-respect, the 
deadly hostility of the prosecution—in short, 
the whole plan of lowering instead of rais- 
ing the offender—will you help me to or- 
ganize a company, however small, to foster 
the opposite, the constructive, principle? 

My own ideas for such an organization 
have progressed only thus far, that I should 
wish it to be without other dues than an ob- 
ligatory personal acquaintance, by every 
member, with the inside of all prisons in his 
own neighborhood, and a certain measure of 
publicity for the conditions found, whether 
bad or good—(the greater measure perhaps 
for the good?). For what do we know, fel- 
low readers, about the city and county jails, 
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THE SURVEY: FORMUULY.. ra) 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


SECOND TERM OF THE SUMMER QUARTER 


July 24—August 29 
New Students Admitted 


Fs 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


AUTUMN QUARTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30, 1919 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


American Private Schools 


describes critically and discriminatingly 
Private Schools of all classifications, In 
addition to the readable and interesting 
descriptions, the tables facilitate an easy 
comparison of relative Cost, Size, Special 
Features, etc. 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any School or class of Schools in 
which you are interested. 

Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
768 pages, $3.00. 
Oirculars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
Schools, Churches and Colleges. Also 
offers short courses for trained workers 
already in the field and for volunteers. 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A. A. Freeman 
Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 
experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


reform schools, police stations, etc., in our 


own towns? Do we know their death-rates? 
Their insanity-rates? What ventilation they 
have? Whether two, or three, meals a day; 
what food; and if and how their dishes are 
washed? Whether they have separate cups? 
Whether drinking water is limited? What 
chance to bathe is allotted? How clean the 
toilets are—the bedding? Does the doctor 
think it safe for us to handle the doorknobs 
in the jail, and the bars of the cages? Where 
did the prison doctor get his degree? What 
reading have the prisoners? What social 
and religious opportunities? What work— 
and are they paid for what they do? How 
are they punished when recalcitrant? 

I confess that my own investigations are 
but beginning; but I have explored enough 
to see, in microcosm, a vast range of physi- 


cally poisonous jails, where the intellect also 
is poisoned with narcotic monotony, and the 
moral sense poisoned in a deadlier manner 
still, by stigma, by discouragement, and by 
the combined unhealth of the intellect and the 
body. 

You into whose souls this knowledge can 
enter only as iron, will you send me your 
counsel and encouragement? Can we com- 
bine? 

SARAH N. CLEGHORN. 

Manchester, Vt. 


A PLEA FOR KOREA 


To THE EpiTor: We, the members of the 
Korean Girls’ League of Hawaii,, sincerely 
and earnestly appeal to the women of the 
United States of America for their deepest 
sympathy and earnest prayer on behalf of 
Korea, our native country. 

Korea, which enjoyed forty-three centuries 
of historical glory as a distinct self-governing 
nation, faces an almost critical situation to- 
day. Korea has declared her independence, 
and Japan, the Hunnish conqueror of the 
weaker nation, rejects it utterly by means of 
militarism. In the past ten years, the people 
of Korea have suffered greatly for their life 
existence. The Japanese officials have com- 
pelled our people to worship their emperor’s 
picture and Buddha while our people are 
facing the light of Christianity. Though per- 
secution of Korean Christians has not been 
made openly so that the Christian nations 
might know about it, Japan has brought it 
about indirectly. The life of the nation and 
Christianity in Korea are at a crisis. 

The brutalities of the Germans both on 
land and sea in Belgium, in France, in Eng- 
land, and the massacres of the innocent 
Armenians by the Turks are no worse than 
the inhumane measures taken by the Japanese 
government against the Koreans. Soldiers 
have cut off the hands of schoolgirls for 
holding up manifestoes. Women have been 
stripped, beaten in the streets, then impris- 
oned and further tortured. Furthermore, 
Bible students in Pyeng Yang have been 
forced to carry crosses as their Master did 
and have been stripped and dragged through 
the highways. Shall these brutal deeds exist 
in the light of the twentieth century civiliza- 
tion of the world? Shall Christianity be 
wiped away by this Imperial Japan once and 
for all in the Far East? Will the Christian 
nations of the enlightened West idly stand 
by and allow them to blaspheme against the 
church of Christ, and shall the fruits of their 
labor in the East for half a century go to 
dust? If Korea’s national hopes are denied 
by Japan, and Japan remains as autocratic 
toward her conquered land and continues her 
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world empire policy, what effect will it h: 
upon Asia and upon the possibility of 
world democracy? Like Germany, Jap 
believes that “Might makes right.” W 
not the Peace Conference in France free 
oppressed nation from the Prussians of 
Orient? Oh God, sympathize with the he 
less and innocent nation of twenty milli 
souls, who stand firmly for Christianity and 
freedom although many have already been 
massacred in cold blood! 
Will you not, friends, sympathize with 
and help us to obtain our freedom? W. 
you not give some sort of expression to t 
government officials of your country and 
the public? Do pray for us, friends, that 
we may secure the liberty of Korea! 4 
SoonIz CHoy. — 
[President, Korean Girls’ 
League of Hawaii] 
Honolulu, T. H. 
it 
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Jottings i 
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CITY employes of Seattle, numbering about 
5,000, have decided to unite in an industrial 
upion. They are now divided into sixteen 
crafts and departments, and among them a 
policemen, firemen and other department 
workers including office workers, and the 
employes on the municipally owned streetcar 
lines. i 


Ly 
THE commercial telegraph strikers failed to 
muster sufficient strength to cripple the tele- 
graph service and their fight for recogniti 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
lost for the present. Postmaster-General Bu 
leson declared to representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor who con 
ferred with him that the strike was contrary 
to the rulings of the War Labor Board, and 
that he would leave to the companies the 
matter of reemployment of the strikers. 
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THE sympathetic strike in Winnipeg was 
called off on June 24 after continuing for 
more than a month. A large number of 
metal workers, building trades employes and 
railway shopmen are still out. A govern- 7 
ment commission headed by Minister of 7 
Labor Robertson is investigating the causes 
of the strike. Strike leaders who were arc 
rested on charges of sedition are in prison © 
awaiting trial. The Northwestern Mounted 7 
Police, under the direction of government 
authorities, have raided the Winnipeg Labor 
Temple and the homes of members of the 
Radical Socialist Party and the Ukrainian — 
Social Democratic Party. 


WIDESPREAD interest in the reports con- 
stituting the Gary Survey has led the Gen- | 
eral Education Board to announce that any 
volume will be sent free of charge on appli- 
cation. The list of reports is as follows: 
The Gary Schools: a General Account, by 
Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman; | 
Organization and Administration, by George | 
D. Strayer and Frank P. Bachman; Costs, 
Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bowman; In- 
dustrial Work, Charles R. Richards; House- 
hold Arts, Eva W. White; Physical Training 
and Play, Lee F. Hanmer; Science Teaching, 
Otis W. Caldwell; Measurement of Class-— 
room Products, Stuart A. Courtis. The Board 
also announces for immediate publication 
and free distribution on request the follow- 
ing: Public Education and Private Endow- | 
ment, in a report on the use of an endow- 
ment fund of $1,500,000 bequeathed by the 
late Judge Handley of Scranton, Pa., to the | 
city of Winchester, Va., for educational use; 
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y Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and _Re- 
‘cts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
| >,tate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
‘fen lines to the inch. 

“Want’? advertisements under the various 
dings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
anted,’’ etc., five cents each word or ini- 
1, including the address, for each inser- 
pn, Address Advertising Department, The 
irvey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘ .XPERIENCED EXECUTIVE secre- 
ay and administrator: constructive and 
ictical Americanization director; educa- 
tal work, employment management; 
il aid; legislative campaign, research 
4 reference; surveys and investigations. 
uist. Forceful speaker with initiative, 


nality and resourcefulness. Address 
/ SURVEY. 
TRADUATE NURSE, experienced 


e and housekeeper, desires position as 
on. Successful with delinquent chil- 
Just disciplinarian, tactful, refined, 
estant; overseas service. Eastern cre- 


. olftials. Address 3196 SurRVEY. 


e work and organization of community 
ivities in immigrant neighborhoods, is 
rested in a position (preferably with 
lincil of Social Agencies) where he 
luld have opportunity to assist agencies 
city in doing more effective work among 
.-English speaking-people. Employed at 
Wsent by nation organization. Address 
Je7 SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 
iy 


WV ANTED in an institution, woman as 
SHetaker for girls ranging from twelve 
sixteen years of age. Address 3191 
RVEY. 


WANTED in Eastern city, a woman 
Mween twenty-five and thirty-five as 
lise manager and assistant to Head- 
Wrker in Settlement. Address 3192 


"MINANTED: Jewish Cottage Mother for 

all group of boys. Ability to control 
‘Gough personality and willingness to 
"ve, more essential than experience. Ad- 


(ss Jewish Orphan Home, 1170 Genesee 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTED: A MANAGER (Catholic) 
* a club of boys (16-21) located New 
k City, Borough of Manhattan, open- 
in September. Must be competent to 
ect social, physical, recreational and edu- 
ional activities. Address, stating experi- 
, references and salary expected, 3195 


e work in child caring department. In 
lying, state education, training and ex- 
cience; also salary desired. Address, 
Areau for Jewish Children, 516 N. 4th 
*, Philadelphia. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Woman 
frector of Department of Advice and As- 
\9tance in Child-Placing agency. Must be 
iscopalian with training and _ experi- 
ice in social case work. Address Miss 
itherine P. Hewins, 376 Boylston Street, 
ston, Mass. 


WANTED, immediately, young man, 
)iscopalian, for individual work with 
; Mer boys, preferably graduate School of 
.) cial Work, but personality, experience 
d understanding of boys’ needs neces- 
ty. Address, Miss Kathine P. Hewins, 
P Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[ARAINED WORKER, experience in 


PD", 


WANTED: Men’s swimming instructor, 
oné with education, initiative and leader- 
ship ability. Applicant state age, experi- 
ence, and minimum salary. Work—daily, 
afternoons and evenings, except Saturdays. 
Apply to Philip L. Seman, Superintendent 
Chicago Hebrew Institute, 1258 W. Taylor 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Young man or young wom- 
an as Club and Social Director. Applicants 
state fully age, education, training and 
minimum salary. Apply to Philip L. 
Seman, Supt. Chicago Hebrew Institute, 
1258 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED: A man (white) as industrial 
supervisor in-school for colored youth. 
Good salary and most healthful climate. 
Address 3198 Survey. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social worl 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
For 
information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 
Dept. Civilian Relief, 
National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


organization and field work. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Chappaquiddick Island, near Edgarton. On 
bluff overlooking inner and outer bay and 
ocean. Comfortably furnished house, 10 
rooms, bath. Playhouse for children, boat 
house, outbuildings, catboat, rowboat, 
canoe, 15 acres, 800 ft. shore; ideal summer 
place; $7,500 asked. Details. Box No. 


3185, Survey. 


CRAFTSWOMAN, private, institutional, 
army psychiatric experience, desires posi- 
tion. Address 3173 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: A Jewess to take charge of 
girls’ department of large institution. 
Apply in writing only, stating education, 
previous experience and qualifications for 
position; college graduate preferred. 
Salary will be commensurate with dignity 
and importance of position. Address, 
Solomon Lowenstein, Superintendent, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED: Capable settlement worker 
for small Neighborhood House in town of 
three thousand inhabitants, adjoining large 
city. Work with white and colored 
families. Address Box 277, East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island. 


Public Education in Delaware, a sur- 
vey of the schools of Delaware, with an 
appendix containing the new state educa- 
tional code passed by the legislature as a 
result of the survey. The address of the 
General Education Board is 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE relation of established charitable and 
educational institutions to new contempor- 
aneous needs is indicated in the eighty-third 
annual report of the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind by the fact that 
the resources of the institute were promptly 
offered for the benefit of the victims of the 
Halifax explosions and a former student was 
called to Halifax to take charge of the work 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty centi a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy uncharged throughout the month. 
Order pampalets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIEST NATIONAL CoO- 
OPERATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative League of 

America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 

TowakD THN NEwEDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

WORKSHOP COMM TTHNS. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

For VaLun Recwryvep. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch, Reprinted 
from the SuRvEY. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. 0. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request. 

“ScIBNCR AND SOcIAL DISCONTENT.” New 
Hampshire Academy of Science, address by 
Dean Ernest R. Groves, Department of So- 
ciology, State College. 10 cents, the Author, 
Durham, N. H. 

A ScHoou\ THAT Stupins Lirs. Information 
sent free about the cooperative plan of re- 
organization of the Training School for Com- 
munity Workers. John Collier, Director. 
Address A. \A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

M4kp THH Moving Pay FoR SOCIAL WORK, by — 
Warren Covill. 4 pp. Also Practical 
Suggestions for following out the plan. 4 pp. 
10 cents each. \ Monthly lists of motion pic- 
tures suitable for use in schools, churches, 
centres and settlements, $1.00 per year. 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, April, 
1918—April, 1919,\970 pictures carefully se- 
lected from the entire American market and 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 cents. 
Correspondence invited. Social Service De- 
partment, National Board of Review, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN COMPANY. SHOP COMMITTER PLANS. 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ rep- 
resentation through joint committees intro- 
duced by American companies. One Dollar. 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 
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PERIODICALS 


od 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse ; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospitai Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Dk. ROBINSON’S VOICH IN THD WiLDNRNESS 
has come to life again. It is interesting and 
full of meat from cover to cover. Twe dol- 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mt. 
Morris Park West, New York City. 


for the rehabilitation of those who received 
eye injuries in that disaster. The institute 
cooperated also with the National Defense 
Council’s’ Sub-Committee on Opthalmology 
and with the surgeon-general in suggesting 
provisions for blinded soldiers and sailors. 
The Red Cross Institute for the Blind, 
located immediately next to the grounds of 
the hospital, is expected to assist newly 
blinded men to find useful employment. The 
SURVEY does not have space to notice all 
even of the noteworthy points in current 
annual reports. These indications of the 
lively interest of wide-awake managers of 
institutions in the events of today are men- 
tioned not because they are exceptional but 
because they are typical. 


DEMAND for help in organizing travelers’ 
aid work throughout the country is to be 
met by the National Travelers’ Aid Society 
by placing field secretaries and by opening 
a training school in New York. Orin C. 
Baker of New York and Virgil C. Johnson 
of Philadelphia are hereafter to give their 
full time to the national society in New York. 
Virginia M. Murray, who has been in the 
Inter-departmental Social Hygiene work for 
the federal government becomes acting sec-- 
retary of the New York society. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 


LEGISLA‘LION—John B,| Andrews, sec’y: 131 
H, 28rd St., New York, r public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Hdua G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Hx, See., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Sociul Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infay* ~re; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
lug; ..funt welfure consultations; care of chil- 
3ren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, ‘teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; TFranklin Bank Bidg., Phila. weaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entities to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis BH. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
25 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
Possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charies S. 
Mactarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. EK. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Comniission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Hddison Mosiman, 105 E. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BD. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Wliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. _ Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 


Life, $100. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; Jolin R, Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Wifth Ave. New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches, Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOABD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 


EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- | 


ton Ave., New York. ‘lo advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
Li cpaabid school; foreign. work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branehes. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Ohild. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y ; 70 Vifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
tee through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 

NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Su., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ore at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T, Cross, gen. sec’y.;. 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CorRRnECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HpsaLttaH—George J. Nelbach, New York, 

PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W,. Kelso, Boston. 

TH FAMILY—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BHCONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

THe LocaL Community—dH. 8. Braucher, N. Y, 

MENTAL HyGinne—0O. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SocIAL Forcus—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVE AND FORHIGN-BORN IN 
AMERICA—Allen J’. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the higher 
eee democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, eh’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton. org. sec’y: 35 DH. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing grouns for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worke;, monthly, 75, cents a year, | 


[ADVERTISEMENTS] 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FO 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillip 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension 
health nursing; to develop standard 
nique; to maintain a central hb 

formation. Official organ, the 
Nurse, subscription included in 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


ie 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX 
—NMrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 
New York. A cooperative registry 
social workers, to supply social o 
with trained workers. ‘ 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOO 
bert Colgate, pregs.; Rush Tagg 

Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20- 
Lexington Av2., New York. Composed 
commercial agencies interested in the 

and protection of travelers, especially 
and girls, Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE fT 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 
Randolph St. (Room 10093) Chicago, Il] 
for self-government in the workshop 
organization and also for the ena 
protective legislation. Information gi 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. i 
NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE 
DREN—Mabel Skiiton, Secretary, 4 

Street, Boston. Objects: the organ 

Nutrition Clinics and Classes to iden 
derweight and malnourished children 
provide for them standardized exam 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and tre 
the publication of bulletins and the a 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION A 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborho 
community center activities and admit 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Comm 
ou Training Camp Activities. fl 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDAT 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of th 
of race degeneracy and means of race 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race] 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry 
lecture courses and various allied acti 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N.‘Colver, sec’y, 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains | 
trial training classes and an employment 
for crippled men. Conducts research in f 
cation for disabled soldiers and indi 
cripples. Pablishes reports on reconst® 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to- 
lisb an enlightened public attitude towa 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For 
provement of Living Conditions—Job 
Glenn, dir.; 180 EH. 22 St., New York 
nents: Charity Organization, Chil 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wo 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y ; 1 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for ini 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’ 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlev 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y 3 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Ja 
dams, associate editors; departments: 


& 


Graham R, Taylor; Industry, John A. F 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Hdu 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign '§ 


Bruno L er, 112 Hast 19th St., New 


TUSKEG INSTITUTE—An _ institutio 

the training of Negro Youth; an experim 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the So 
furnishes information on all phases of th 

problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren — 
treas.; Hmmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskege 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—i 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the 
ground and Recreation Association of A 
under the War Department and Navy 

ment Commissions on Training Camp Acti 
to mobilize all the resources of the comm: 
near the camps for the benefit of the « 
and men, The War Camp Community Serv 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements 
social and recreational activities of the ¢é 


cities and towns. : 
Braucher, sec’y, oecek Ghee, nf 


